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ambassador, though he has a permanent office, has to 
hire a house to serve him as his piece of American soil 
within the United Kingdom. What a gift it would be 
if some American millionaire could give one of the great 
houses of London to his country as a London embassy! 
One understands and likes the traditional simplicity 
which has distinguished the practical conduct of American 
diplomacy, yet American ambassadors do live nowadays 
in places like Dorchester House, and it would be better 
that their government should own them than that indi- 
vidual ambassadors should hire them. Here is a chance 
for an American to add to the corporate dignity of his 
nation without putting any burden on the tax-payer. 
Reticence in public expenditure is undoubtedly a virtue. 
By all means let it be practised, but let the rich citizens 
take it on themselves to maintain the “‘pomp and cir- 
cumstance’’ of their country’s representative in a capital 
which will never, we trust, be regarded by them as foreign. 


J 


OnE danger attending the establishment of a benevolent 
trust of such proportions as the Rockefeller foundation 
promises to be might easily become real and threatening. 
Whatever cause is taken up by the managers of that vast 
fund will have a tremendous advantage as against any 
rival form of benevolence or one based upon principles 
which are antagonistic to those of the managers. When 
we ask what is for the benefit of the human race, the 
answers given by orthodoxy and liberalism, for instance, 
are very different. The fund might be so managed as 
to crush all enterprises that did not invite the approbation 
of the conservative and evangelical trustees in the cor- 
poration to be established by Mr. Rockefeller. In 
time a fierce struggle might set in to control that fund and 
divert it to ends that are not universal. 


a 


WE are told that we misjudge our neighbors and ortho- 
dox friends when we insist that all the old beliefs are still 
held and preached in full force in all parts of the coun- 
try. What shall we say, then, of the reports in the daily 
papers according to which on Easter Sunday, to one of 
the largest congregations in the city of Boston, a preacher 
declared that the end of the world was to come in 1915, 
and based his declaration upon interpretations of Scripture. 
‘There are liberal men in all the churches, but the most 
of them would lose their audiences and their places if 
they were, without change of doctrine or conviction of 
faith, to call themselves Unitarian. Stopford Brooke in 
London was Queen’s chaplain, and it was said that the 
carriages of more members of the nobility stopped at his 
church door than at any other church in London, until one 
day he said, This that I am preaching to you is Uni- 
tarianism, and it is only honest for me to take the name. 
The change in his constituency was abrupt and dramatic. 


a 


A SPRINGFIELD Republican of late date contained a 
report of a sermon-by Rev. A. P. Reccord which brought 
out some replies of a peculiarly antiquated sort. For 
instance, Rev. H. Martyn Hart, writing from The Deanery, 
Denver, Col., says: “His religion as he states it has 
nothing new about it. It is as old as Cerinthus, whose 
robe St. John avoided touching lest he should partake 
of that heretic’s damnation. But what astonishes me 
concerning the exponents of this ‘new religion’ is, 
either their strange ignorance or else their bold effrontery 
in attempting to palm off what they know to be false 
on a public they presume to be ignorant.”” ‘This is fol- 
lowed by nearly a column of what seems to us a fantastic 
interpretation of the passages in which it is claimed that 
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Jesus asserts that he is the Jehovah of the Old Testa- 
ment. he letter closes with the following application 
of Scripture: “Let me quote for him a passage from the 
second epistle of St. John, and without apology I apply 
it to him and all of his ilk, ‘Whois a liar but he that 
saith that Jesus is not the Christ?’”’ 


The Living Church! 


At a speech in Boston Dean Everett once said that the 
parish committee usually had no more skill in choosing a 
minister than a minister had in buying a horse. We have 
noted the fortunes of many parishes for many years and 
have learned by observation that the spiritual and tem- 
poral fortunes of a parish are determined by the ideal 
that is set up by the prudential committee and the people 
who choose it. We could name parishes that have never 
had a successful pastorate for fifty years, but have lived 
at a “poor dying rate,’’ because there was not spiritual 
energy enough in the congregation to receive from the 
minister or inspire in him an impulse to make the higher 
life the end of all parish undertakings. 

At the bottom and the top and all through the life of 
a parish there must be a high regard for the things of the 
spirit, a longing to attain to, them, and a willingness to 
sacrifice something in order to make the parish, with all 
its functions, an organism of which the soul is the spirit 
of life and truth. The figure of speech ascribed to the 
Apostle Peter is one of the finest suggestions for the 
building of a church. He described the members as 
living stones built up into a spiritual house. That sug- 
gestion puts before the mind a picture of a structure 
which is alive in all its parts and like a plant is growing, 
rising in symmetry according to a divine plan. 

The parish committee that has no spiritual uplift and 
capacity will always put the money question first. If 
they had first of all recognized the great end for which 
all churches exist, then it would be proper to say that 
the financial question lies at the foundation. We may 
call it the lowest of all, and therefore fundamental. 
Many a fair enterprise has been wrecked for lack of 
business sagacity. ‘The first rule in regard to the finances 
of a parish is previousness. A subscription taken at the 
beginning of the year, with pledges made definite, will 
commonly yield twice as much for any object as a sub- 
scription taken at the end of the twelve months. People 
will promise and pay for that which they are to receive, 
when they will take no interest whatever in a debt that 
has been incurred. Promptness and prevision are essen- 
tial. 

The time has passed when a mere preaching service 
can hold a congregation and create a church. A re- 
ligious society must show its reason for being by bringing 
the men, women, and children who belong to it into im- 
mediate contact with the moral and religious principles 
which are essential to the right conduct of life, and also 
give them some share in the application of these prin- 
ciples to the welfare of society. The church which pays 
its minister and then leaves him to manage the institution 
is only the shell of a church. 

When the people in all our churches take such a vivid 
interest in religion, its manifestation, and its application 
to life, when they look beyond their pews and their win- 
dows and plan to make the principles which they cherish 
active in the building of the commonwealth, then the 
individual churches will thrive, and our body of churches 
will feel the pulses of a common life. 

Many ministers of religion do not see the church in 
true perspective. An expressman in a western city in- 
dicated the cause of success or failure in a parish of 
which he was a member when he said: ‘‘We want now a 
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minister who will put his work in front. We have always 
thought that we must have a brilliant man who would 
stand in front of his work, but we have come to the con- 
clusion that the work is what we want.” A curious 
confirmation of this opinion comes to us sometimes in 
the remark a minister makes when he is explaining his 
unwillingness to report the doings of his parish because 
necessarily the news will mostly concern himself. The 
minister and parish who together do not do important 
things worth reporting, which have no special reference 
to the minister’s sermons and his conduct of festivals, 
is not a church built of living stones growing into a spir- 
itual house. Every parish ought to have a secretary 
whose business it should be to keep a full record of all 
the doings of the parish including births, deaths, marriages, 
accessions to the church membership, and above all the 
benevolent and socia! activities of every kind. Such 
records would be 2 great help to new officers and ministers, 
and in time would become exceedingly interesting and 
valuable. Such a secretary would naturally send to 
denominational papers such church news as was of general 
interest, whether it concerned the work of the minister 
or not. 

By the course of events our churches have been set 
apart from the rest of the religious world, and there has 
been assigned to them specific work which their members 
cannot afford to leave undone. Whether the world is 
coming our way or not, and whether there will sometime 
in the future be an evident reason why Unitarian churches 
should be disbanded or united with other religious bodies 
or not, the responsibility remains to-day, and no good 
work done in our churches now will be lost or wasted 
when the future accounting comes. An evident truth 
is that now our churches are not doing one-half of that 
which they might do to renovate society and bring all 
our institutions into line with the currents of spiritual 
energy which flow on forever, whether men heed them or 
not. 


Some Aspects of Poverty. 


Seventy-one years ago George Ticknor, in a letter 
to Maria Edgeworth from Boston, was able to say: 
“In this town of eighty thousand inhabitants, or, with the 
suburban towns, one hundred and twenty thousand, ... 
there is no visible poverty, little gross ignorance, and 
little crime.” To-day, with its six hundred thousand 
inhabitants, not including suburban towns, Boston pos- 
sesses a district that any city might well be ashamed of, 
and its police court shows an activity far from gratify- 
ing to civic pride. 

The all but inevitable attendance of crime upon exces- 
sive poverty and the far from infrequent copartnership 
of niggardliness and restricted pecuniary means are 
matters beyond dispute. And yet the habit of regard- 
ing poverty as a wholesome discipline and a pathway 
to heaven is one that we cannot easily shake off, and 
doubtless ought not to altogether if we could. The 
extreme difficulty of a rich man’s entering into the king- 
dom of Heaven seems to argue a corresponding facility 
for the poor man. ‘This fallacy in our logic is a comfort- 
ing one to cherish if we chance to be poor; but the com- 
fort is, after all, of anignoble sort. ‘To place thus a celes- 
tial premium upon indolence and inefficiency, or upon 
anything approaching thereto, is hardly wise or helpful. 
The old expedient, too, for supplying the inadequacy 
of one’s income by diminishing one’s wants, lessening 
the denominator of the fraction instead of enlarging 
the numerator, does not exactly appeal to a spirit of 
enterprise and progress, although the very best things 
in life are indeed to be had without money and without 
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price. The poor and discouraged should rather be in- 
spired with new and wholesome desires, larger longings, 
and therewith a determination to gratify them by well- 
directed industry and judicious self-denial. ‘he great 
mass of unskilled laborers remain in that lowest stratum 
of our population because they have never rightly con- 
ceived of better things. To preach to them the blessed- 
ness of poverty is folly from both an economic and a 
religious point of view. To encourage by alms-giving 
a stolid acceptance of an apparently hopeless lot is equally 
unwise. Nor can any system of labor-unionism, any 
organizing of strikes, help the unskilled poor: they are 
too numerous. Even strikes among workmen of a higher 
grade, such as at present we are either witnessing or 
dreading in many quarters, are seldom of even tem- 
porary benefit to the participants, and fail disastrously 
three times out of four. But a quickening energy-arous- 
ing discontent, with the stirring of individual initiative 
is the beginning of better things. 

This is all obvious enough, no doubt, and yet on every 
side is visible the passive acceptance of inadequate 
means and a restricted, unbeautiful existence. Is there 
the slightest need of this? Henry George maintained 
that the existing economic system was making the poor 
ever poorer and the rich richer, with a tendency on the 
part of land to come into the possession of a constantly 
diminishing number of large proprietors. Since his day, 
however, there have not been wanting certain encouraging 
signs of a contrary development. In spite of the present 
menace of the trusts and similar confederations of capital- 
ists, the opportunities for amassing vast individual 
fortunes in a short time are decreasing, and the hold- 
ings of our tillable land are becoming smaller and more 
numerous. Whereas the national census of 1850 reported 
1,449,073 separate farms of an average size of 202.6 
acres, the census for 1900 gave 5,739,657 with an average 
acreage of 146.6. Mr. Carnegie has declared that the 
rich are now becoming less rich and the poor less poor. 
But whatever the truth, the view of poverty as a heavenly 
dispensation, a lot not to be rebelled against without 
sinning, does not commend itself as fruitful of the great- 
est possible good to the greatest number. 

John Wesley, in a sermon on the right use of money, 
once counselled his hearers, in very plain language, to 
gain all they could by honest industry, to save all they 
could by wise thrift, to provide first for their families, 
then, if there remained an overplus, to do good to them 
that were of the household of faith, and after that, 
if there was still a remainder, to do good to all men. 
‘Give me neither poverty nor riches,” was the prayer 
of Agur. One of the basest uses of poverty, which has 
its base uses as does wealth also, is to let it foster spirit- 
ual pride. That poverty, together with chastity and 
obedience, has long been made a solemn vow by holy 
men, or by aspirants to holiness, has tended to clothe 
it with virtues not properly its own. In one sense, to be 
voluntarily poor is to shirk one’s responsibilities. The 
cares of wealth are undeniable; but, in a world that 
contains so many careless and harmfully lavish spenders 
of money, is it not the duty of the conscientious and en- 
lightened to divert if possible some of this wasted wealth 
into their own pockets for the purpose of making it pro- 
ductive of good? ‘The relief of distress and the more 
equitable distribution of this world’s goods are works 
that the piously resigned poor can take little part in. 

“Poor and proud” is a familiar phrase, and sometimes 
has a noble meaning, although the pride is not seldom, 
because of the poverty, a sort of pharisaical complacency 
in being tried by wants and forced to practise self-denials 
that one’s rich neighbors have no experience of. To be 
rich, materially as well as spiritually, and still to lead 
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the simple life and to cherish the high ambitions and 
dwell in the unseen realities, making one’s resources 
available for many, and thereby helping to lift mankind 
to a higher level, is a more difficult and a more laudable 
undertaking. 


American Unitarian Association. 


The Secretary’s Notes. No. 4. 


Although the northbound train when it reached the 
vicinity of Mt. Shasta was five hours late, it recovered 
one hour of lost time on the down grade, and when it 
pulled into Eugene, Ore., there was just time for the sec- 
retary to begin the sermon on the stroke of the clock. 
Here we have a new society initiated by three months of 
faithful service by Rev. Stephen Peebles and now in- 
creased and organized by Mr. Arthur H. Sargent, a 
divinity student who will soon be ordained as its min- 
ister. And a fine, self-reliant, enthusiastic congrega- 
tion it was, numbering eighty and greatly in earnest to 
secure a building lot and build a church at an early date. 
In the evening a large company of people met the sec- 
retary and discussed plans of practical interest. Eugene 
is growing rapidly, it is the seat of the State university; 
and this entire letter might easily be devoted to an ac- 
count of the pluck and self-sacrifice on the part of minister 
and people from which a strong Unitarian church is sure 
to result. 

The next afternoon Salem with its capital buildings 
came in sight; and, although it was Monday, a fine con- 
gregation gathered in the church in the evening to hear 
an address on our national work and to consider effective 
local methods. Here Rev. Paul S. Bandy has organized 
a club of sixty boys with all the paraphernalia of a secret 
order. ‘They meet regularly, publish a paper, and print 
it upon their own press, which is set up in the belfry of the 
church, the paper itself being appropriately named 
The Belfry. 

Then followed two short visits with the Eliots of 
Portland, inspiring, and reconfirming the belief in the 
lifelong ministry which permeates with great moral and 
spiritual forces a growing city and sends forth its in- 
fluence into all the region round about. Between those 
two visits the secretary went up to Hood River, there to 
grasp hands with Rev. and Mrs. Howard A. MacDonald 
who came out from East Lexington, Mass., only two 
short months ago, and to meet the people for an address 
and conference. The intelligent and stalwart character 
of this congregation augers well for the upbuilding of a 
strong liberal religious influence. 

Only a brief stop could be made at Seattle, but it was 
worth while. Everywhere the fog had settled in and 
around Puget Sound, and the people wore a look of pious 
resignation as if they all thought they believed the clouds 
had silver linings. But Rev. J. D. O. Powers was at 
the station, and there was nothing about his face that 
suggested pious resignation. ‘The secretary found him 
overwhelmed with success. His church is filled to over- 
flowing, new members join in shoals, and sermons crowd 
for utterance. Mr. Powers has never seen any fog, and 
that accounts for his success. It was a tonic to meet him 
and Rev. Rett Olmstead at lunch, and to spend the even- 
ing with old-time friends and parishioners. 

The new society at Everett, about fifty miles north of 
Seattle, has reached the point when a church must be 
built, and the society suitably housed to meet its re- 
quirements in a rapidly growing city. Under the leader- 
ship of Rev. O. E. Duerr steps will soon be taken to accom- 
plish this end. The society met for conference Saturday 
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evening, and after the service and sermon Sunday morn 
ing there was just time to take the train for Bellingham, 
reaching there to be greeted by Rev. Fred A. Weil and 
the trustees of the church. As there had already been a 
well-attended morning service, Mr. Weil expressed some 
doubt about attendance in the evening. The attractive 
little church was, however, filled to the doors. Seats were 
improvised with lumber from the basement, and people 
stood at the entrance. The church at Bellingham illus- 
trates what can be done by the right man, encouraged by 
the Association, in a city where Unitarianism is unknown 
except as an object of bitter sectarian hostility. From the 
start Mr. Weil laid out his work along permanent lines, built 
himself a home, and, beginning with a very small nucleus 
of loyal Unitarians, has patiently and wisely labored until 
the cause is established as a factor that must be reckoned 
with in the life of the city. At no time have spectacular 
methods been employed, but it is reassuring to notice how 
willingly the substantial people of the community recog- 
nize a just and rational treatment of religion and how 
completely the sincere and unselfish services of a true- 
hearted minister find an appreciative response. 

The next day a good-bye lunch was served at the hotel, 
at which sixteen of Mr. Weil’s laymen were present, and 
soon the secretary found himself on the train bound for 
Vancouver. The next and last of these ‘‘Notes” will 
report upon the condition of our cause in the Canadian 
Provinces of the North-west. Lewis G. WILSON. 
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Current Topics, 


Tue election of Emile Seidel, a Social Democrat, as 
mayor of Milwaukee, by a plurality of about 8,000, 
the largest in the history of mayoralty contests in the 
history of that city, has been widely discussed during 
the week as a possible sign of the times. ‘The mayor- 
elect, in a statement to the press on the day after the 
polling, announced that under the incoming admin- 
istration ‘“‘there will be no Utopia, no millenium, none of 
the wild antics that our opponents have charged to us.” 
Mr. Seidel goes into office in full control of the municipal 
administration. ‘he Social Democrats carried the City 
Council by a comfortable majority, and will be able to 
put their legislative programme through without the 
possibility of serious opposition by the combined Repub- 
lican and Democratic delegations in the council chambers. 
The administration of the city, if Mr. Seidel’s pledge is 
catried out, will be conducted without the incubus of 
“party bosses”’ or the evils of “one-man power.” 


& 


THE attitude of the administration toward the legis- 
lative problems that confront the government, and toward 
the so-called “insurgent movement” in Congress, was 
defined in two simultaneous speeches by President Taft 
and Attorney-General Wickersham last Saturday. Speak- 
ing at Washington, the President urged upon Congress 
the duty of prompt and favorable action upon the laws 
which the administration promised to the people in the 
last campaign. In an address at Chicago Mr. Wicker- 
sham, after emphasizing the necessity for a redemption 
of the party pledges, thus expressed himself for the bene- 
fit of the “‘insurgents”’: ‘‘The time of running with the 
hare and the hounds is over. ‘Treason has ever con- 
sisted in giving aid and comfort to the enemy. If any 
one wishes to join the Democratic party, let him do so; 
but let him not claim to be a Republican and work in 
and out of season to defeat Republican measures and to 
subvert the influence of the Republican President.” 
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ONE of the most impressive popular demonstrations 
of modern times was carried out in Berlin last Sunday, 
when more than 120,000 Radicals and Socialists, gathered 


in various places throughout the city, passed by accla- . 


mation, to the simultaneous blast of bugles, a resolution 
declaring their intention to keep up the struggle for elec- 
toral reform until the victory shall have been won. The 
series of meetings were free from the slightest suggestion 
of disorder or discord. ‘The military training which the 
manifestants had had in the natural course of the life 
of every German subject stood them in excellent stead 
in the notable protest which they served upon the ruling 
classes. ‘The leaders were at all times in complete con- 
trol of the situation at every meeting-place. In each 
centre, at the sound of the bugle, utter silence ensued. 
Then, at the same moment in all Berlin, the motion was 
put and carried with a roar which must have penetrated 
into the chambers of the diet as well as the private apart- 
ments in the imperial palace. 


st 


THE demonstration was regarded as significant, not 
only because of the power of self-restraint which it in- 
dicated among the mass of the Prussian people, who 
under the present three-class system of voting are prac- 
tically disfranchised, but also because of the evidence 
that it furnished of the high state of organization in the 
ranks of the discontented. ‘This organization, for the 
time being, was based upon military models. The men 
marched to their different meeting-places with the pre- 
cision and the orderliness of seasoned soldiers. ‘The 
lines of immediate communication between the various 
outposts and the central point of the vast army were 
established and maintained with perfect efficiency. 
That part of the population of Berlin which sees in the 
present government of the kingdom an instrument of 
injustice presented to that government a spectacle of 
quiet, intelligent, persistent determination which cannot 
fail of a tremendous moral effect. 


ad 


In sharp contrast to the mass meetings of the Ber- 
liners was the opening of the Parliamentary campaign 
in France on the same day. At Chamond, Premier 
Briand’s initial declaration of the aims and purposes of 
the government was accompanied by a noisy outbreak 
of revolutionary protests which, nevertheless, failed of 
their purpose to drive the first orator of France from the 
platform or to silence his speech. M. Briand’s first 
utterance of the campaign was directed at harmony and 
conciliation. He deprecated the demands of the ex- 
tremists of all camps, and pointed out that the French 
republic “cannot make herself a persecutor without fail- 
ing in essential principles.’ This declaration did not 
meet with the approval of a considerable part of his 
audience, who proceeded to express their displeasure by 
firing revolvers in the air, throwing bricks at the premier, 
and bespattering him with epithets. Nevertheless, M. 
Briand, whose personal courage is undoubted, finished 
his speech. 

Pd 


A MATERIAL amelioration of the condition of the 
natives of the Congo State is promised by the scheme of 
reforms which King Albert I. approved last Monday 
and which are to become effective at the beginning of 
June. The chief feature of the new plan of administra- 
tion, which comes as a supplement to the measure re- 
cently adopted by Parliament, is the abolition of the 
principle of forced labor,—the evil that formed the basis 
of the unhappiness of the Congolese under the Leopold- 
ian régime. For the old imposition of labor in lieu of 
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taxes in money, the new system substitutes the pay- 
ment of taxes in the form with which the civilized world 
is familiar. This change in itself will do probably more 
than any measure that might have been undertaken, 
to free the Belgian administration of the stigma of in- 
humanity in its treatment of a great though hitherto 
constantly dwindling black population. The new plan 
also provides for the gradual elimination of white officials, 
whose places are to be taken by blacks. 


a 


Tue latent disorder that underlies the surface of things 
in the reformed Turkish empire was illustrated last week, 
when the Young Turkish administration at Constantinople 
found it necessary to despatch twenty-four battalions of 
troops to suppress an uprising in Albania, the result of 
dissatisfaction with the government’s taxation proj- 
ects. The Albanians, who are more Turks than the 
Turks themselves in all matters that concern a grim 
adherence to tradition, have never reconciled themselves 
to the passing of the old order and the coming of the new. 
In this instance, after some severe fighting about Pris- 
tina, the insurgents consented to lay down their arms on 
the promise that a careful inquiry would be made into 
their grievances. If the inquiry does not result satis- 
factorily for them, however, the tribesmen can be relied 
upon to resume armed opposition to the government 
at an hour’s notice. 


Brevities, 


The hope of salvation is almost as good as a moral 
stimulus and tonic as salvation itself. 


It is a mistake often made by liberals to suppose that 
free thought never leads to orthodoxy of belief. 


The old oaken bucket must go. Who would drink from 
its moss-covered rim when the common drinking cup 
at the fountain is condemned? 


On the commencement stage at Williams College 
James A. Garfield impressed the audience by the sturdi- 
ness of his figure and the strength of his thought. 


From some of our so-called religious exchanges we 
get no spiritual uplift, while from others quite as orthodox 
in theory and profession we always get something stim- 
ulating and helpful. 


We are very glad that by the operation of Divine Provi- 
dence we have been released from any obligations to 
adapt ourselves to the claims of an historic episcopate 
or an historic church with exclusive claims to authority. 


There are churches, some of them small and incon- 
spicuous, that have never failed under any minister 
because with a high ideal they have been devoted to good 
works and have taken from every minister the best he 
had to give. 


They take a narrow view of the facts who accuse us 
of misrepresenting the Christian Church when we assert 
that the old doctrines concerning hell and the devil 
are still in full force in the majority of Christian churches. 
We take the whole country together and include churches 
of every kind. 


When a man who feared that he had committed the 
unpardonable sin appealed to Carlyle, he got little con- 
solation. ‘‘But,’’ he exclaimed, ‘I am afraid I shall go 
to hell.” There was something more than a grim sar- 
casm in Carlyle’s reply, ‘Well, you ought to be glad that 
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there is a decent hell for you to go to.’’ He evidently 
thought that future punishment would have some dis- 
ciplinary value, and would make a better man of him. 


The final test between an optimist and a pessimist 
might be made in this way. If a man could imagine 
himself outside of the world with all its human activities, 
and had the choice whether he would be born into it or 
not, if he could say, “Yes, it’s a glorious struggle, and I 
should like to be a part of it,’ he might be described as 
an optimist. If he would say, “No, it is a dreary out- 
look, and I want no share in it,’ he would be a full- 
blown pessimist. 


Letters to the Editor, 


Laymen at the Conference. 


To the Editor of the Christian Register:— 


I was interested in a communication published in a 
recent issue of the Register, in which a plea is made for 
the giving of more time, in our denominational gatherings, 
to discussion from the floor of the subjects of the papers 
presented by our ministers. 

One of the principles for which the National League of 
Unitarian Laymen stands is the larger participation by 
laymen in all denominational affairs through attendance 
upon conferences, taking part in their deliberations, the 
delivery of formal papers on such occasions, and member- 
ship in the administrative councils of national and local 
associations. 

There are many men in our churches whose interest 
does not extend beyond the work of their individual 
church. While our denomination stands in no danger of 
ecclesiastical domination, yet it must be confessed that 
most of our views are those voiced by the clergy, and the 
administration of our denominational bodies is very 
largely in their hands. It is well occasionally to have 
the layman’s point of view, both as a means of instruc- 
tion for the layman himself and for the broadening of the 
minister’s outlook. By reason of his isolation from the 
common work-a-day life of the world, a minister is inclined 
to dwell too much on the abstract. An opportunity for 
interchange of thought and experience between minister 
and layman, therefore, cannot but be a valuable adjunct 
to the minister’s equipment for his work. 

A notable instance of the value of the layman’s view, 
in religious discussion, is: furnished by President Eliot’s 
promulgation of ‘The New Religion.” Not only be- 
cause of his eminence as a scholar and a citizen did his 
message receive such wide dissemination, but because he 
was a layman, proclaiming religious truth, not evolved 
in a study or compiled from books, but forged in the 
furnace of practical life, in contact with men and affairs. 
When a courageous thinker proclaims a truth like this, 
the whole world stops to listen. 

The names of the speakers at our conventions are usu- 
ally, without exception, those of ministers. At the last 
National Conference at Chicago, omitting the laymen’s 
luncheon, there was not a single lay speaker on the regu- 
lar programme. ‘The same was true also of the meeting of 
the Middle States Conference at Buffalo, in November. 
And yet the rank and file of our laymen are intelligent, 
educated men, standing high in professional and business 
life, well qualified to discuss any question which may 
come up for consideration at such gatherings. 

At the laymen’s luncheon, to which reference has been 
made, the writer listened to four speeches, including that 
of the presiding officer, that in penetration of thought, 
precision of plan, and forcefulness of presentation equalled 
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anything said at the Conference. The committees having 
charge of programmes might respond that our laymen, who 
are active, busy men, would find it impossible to give 
the time necessary for the preparation of such addresses, 
and for attendance upon meetings held at long distances 
from home. I think the chairman of the Programme Com- 
mittee had no difficulty in securing the eminent speakers 
to whom we listened at the luncheon referred to, and, if 
a more determined effort were made by those responsible, 
speaking by laymen would soon become popular. I 
know that there are many loyal and earnest Unitarian 
laymen who would be willing to co-operate in this way. 

There is a growing tendency toward the extension of 
the scope of the discussion in our religious conferences 
from the strictly religious and theological subjects to 
the many practical problems of social and industrial 
reform, back of which the church stands; and, by inter- 
spersing these programmes with addresses by laymen, our 
conferences would become what they are intended to be, 
but which now they are not,—a forum for the presentation 
and discussion of all the subjects appertaining to our 
religous and social development. 

Cyru, H. BURDETT, 
Secretary and Treasurer, 


National League of Unitarian Laymen. 
NEw Yorx. 


Polish and Other Unitarians. 


To the Editor of the Christian Register:— 


Much that was well for us to know about John Calvin 
was brought back to us by our pilgrims, who went to the 
International Religious Conference at Geneva. 

May we not be encouraged to believe some of our 
pilgrims, who go to this year’s conference at Berlin, will 
learn something to bring us about the progenitors of our 
faith, contemporaries of Martin Luther and John Calvin? 

The impulsive Lelius Socinus died a martyr to our 
cause before it was given his, or its, present name “‘ Uni- 
tarian.”’ 

He left the seed of his faith in the heart of his nephew, 
Faustus Socinus, where it matured and ripened under 
the influence of John Valdes, that noble young Spaniard 
who came to Italy, becoming secretary to the infamous 
Duke of Alva, secretary of Charles V. of Italy and Ger- 
many. 

We largely owe our name to Faustus Socinus’s influence, 
after he fled to Poland to find protection under the heroic 
King Sigismund, who gave his people their “Charter of 
Religious Liberty.” 

We know much of the later struggle in Hungary, where 
they have kept our faith and name. ‘There is still a wide 
gap to be filled, of which we hear but little. 

It may be found there are our own shrines, quite as 
worthy to visit as those of Martin Luther or John Calvin. 
These shrines may have had rougher treatment to oblit- 
erate them in Spain and Italy. 

“The cathedral at Cracow still keeps the coronation 
chairs used by all the Kings Sigismund. It still preserves 
the Sigismund chapels.”’ 

There is a strong tinge of romance connected with 
John Valdes during his brief life in Naples at the Court 
of Charles V., through whose protection he was allowed 
to draw to his home a brilliant galaxy of men and women 
of that period. 

While in Italy our pilgrims will visit its art galleries, 
thoughtless that perhaps many of her artists and sculptors 
may have found inspiration in our faith. 

Michel Angelo unquestionably visited John Valdes’ 
home, attracted by the gifted Vittoria Colonna, who 
joined the noble women who found inspiration in John 
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Valdes’ teaching, many of whom fell victims to the 
conservative religious element then prevailing. 

Some of our theological students can give us a fuller ac- 
count of the historical incidents of that period than is 
possible in a brief sketch. They are fresh from study as 
linguists, and let us hope their entire interest was not 
given to Sanskrit. 

If some of these students could find and obey the in- 
spiration of those young men, what graphic accounts 
they could give of those simple home lives that have 
been allowed to fade from history from want of incentive 
to make them worthy to record. Those disciples of 
our faith felt, 

“One holy church of God appears 

Through every age and race. 

Unwasted by the lapse of years 
Unchanged by changing place.” 

Such unity in diversity of faith that is now felt to 
be possible was then briefly realized, and enjoyed in 
Poland, when Sigismund II. gave religious liberty to all 
his subjects, they uniting under the one name ‘“‘ Unitarian,”’ 
he, too, “‘the descendent of a pagan prince.” _—‘T. J. H. 


Sanctified. 


BY EDITH WILLIS LINN. 


When the red glass of life thy lips may touch, 
And by God’s grace thou turnest thee away, 
Think not he will reward thee overmuch, 

Or some bright blessing on thy spirit lay. 
Famine and cold and misery will be thine 

Who might have known the rapture of the wine. 


But in the stillness of the courts within 

Where like an altar stands each human heart, 
Crimson with sacrifice or black with sin,— 
Sometime when kneeling, silent and apart, 
Thy soul shall know a rapture sweet and keen 
From having lived the highest thou hast seen. 


Phillips Brooks and his Friends. 


BY WILLIAM WILBERFORCE NEWTON, D.D. 


There was in Phillips Brooks’s relationship to his 
friends the Endymion like quality of an inexpressible 
charm. He idealized this inner coterie of his friends. 
They took the place in his life of the family idea. In- 
stead of wife and children he nourished and cared for 
his friends. There was a charm and a graciousness about 
his letters, a reckless abandon and sprightliness of mis- 
chief, which was like nothing so much as the epistolary 
habit of mind of some sweet girl graduate at one of our 
great women’s colleges. He could write such bright 
things and such funny things, and then would end them 
up with some postscript which showed the undisguised 
beatings of his great heart of love. It was this strange 
mixture of unutterable tenderness and elfin mischief 
which made it such difficult work to edit his letters care- 
- fully for the public. I remember when he was travelling 
in India that I sent him a printed copy of his life which 
I had prepared by request for a certain encyclopedia. 
His reply was characteristic: ‘“‘I have read what you have 
written about a certain friend of yours, and should gather 
from what I could learn about him that he must be an 
extraordinary kind of chap. But that is not the sort 
of man I should care to meet or be compelled to travel 
with through India.” 

His first letter as Bishop of Massachusetts to me was 
formal and conventional, but on an extra leaf were these 
words: ‘‘How is that for a bishop's letter? I think my- 
self it is fine, and I am as ever the same old P. B.” 
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The first real network of friendships was that which was 
occasioned by his life at the Virginia Seminary in Alex- 
andra. Dr. Sparrow and Dr. Packard, the young and 
handsome Henry C. Potter, with a lien already upon his 
future ecclesiastical pre-eminence, ‘““Tom Yocom,” with 
his round face like the face of the moon at the full, the 
Rev. Charles L. Richards, and George A. Strong were his 
intimate friends and companions in those early formative 
days. His brothers, too, were always his friends and 
companions: there was nothing but the truest sense of 
comradeship in all his relationships with them, as one 
can see by his letters to them and the remembrance of 
his treatment of them. ‘‘Come, Johnnie,’ I once heard 
him say to the Rector of Christ Church, Springfield, 
“don’t stick in Springfield all the time, and don’t try to 
possess the whole earth at once. Name the day, and 
we'll take a dead loaf together wherever you want to 

Paes 
But I think the most striking feature of Phillips Brooks’s 
relationship with his friends was the marvellous, mys- 
terious, uncanny faculty he had which amounted almost 
to a prescience of analyzing their character and predict- 
ing their future. This prophetic sense was always 
strong and sure. In a few bold strokes he would explain 
the causes of their success or failure, making far-reaching 
deductions from that which seemed to be the smallest 
and most trivial details. 

I have never known one of Phillips Brooks’s prophecies 
to fail. His predictions had about them the tone and 
character of Kant’s imperative categories. There was 
no gainsaying them, there was no appeal from them. 
One might laugh at the way he put things, or venture 
to suggest that perhaps after all there might be another 
side to the matter, but the prophetic verdict of Brooks’s 
dictum, uttered, perhaps, in some expression of wit or 
pleasantry, remained forever lodged in the memory and 
sooner or later became verified by the subsequent events 
in the particular person’s history. 

It is said that all puppies grow up eventually to the 
size of their paws, and, when they become full-grown 
dogs, the size of their feet are not noticed. And there 
were many of Phillips Brooks’s younger friends, the size 
of whose paws he recognized early in life, who took a 
long time to grow up to the earlier manifestation of their 
immature strength. 

“When Blank comes to understand,’ said Brooks 
on one occasion, ‘‘that feeling is not thinking, and that 
emotion is not a negotiable element, he will become quite 
a useful minister.” ‘‘That. little thing which he calls 
his mind,’”’ was another of his expressions. How terrible 
it would be, we used to think, to have such a tag ticketed 
on to any of us. This Puritan sternness, this Hebrew 
sense of strength and of service, ran throughout Brooks’s 
own life, and he did his friends an unspeakable kindness in 
sharing it with them and in letting it also enter into their 
lives. For back of all his pleasantry and behind all his 
affection there lay this deep reserve of ethical force. 
And, as he demanded of himself obedience to this higher 
hidden standard, so he compelled his friends to share it 
with him, if indeed they would be his disciples. 

Had Phillips Brooks been elected Bishop of Massachu- 
setts fifteen years earlier in his life, the Church would 
have seen and recognized this wonderful power which 
he possessed in the choice of men to be workers. We get 
glimpses of this power in his ministry in Philadelphia and 
in Boston. At the church of the Holy Trinity in Phila- 
delphia he soon showed this elective faculty in the se- 
lection of his fellow-helpers. The creation of the Church 
of the Holy Apostles is an instance of this. By the es- 
tablishment of this parish he created a position for his 
life-long friend, Rev. Dr. Cooper; and with a prescience, 
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which at that early period was most remarkable, detected 
in a certain young man at Holy Trinity Church those 
elements of executive capacity which have made the 
career of Mr. George C. Thomas so phenomenal in the 
history of the American Church. 

There was one other element in Brooks’s relationship 
to his friends which reveals the inner character of man. 
He wanted his friends to satisfy his temperamental 
peculiarities, and to amuse him and play with him on 
the more superficial sides of his nature, the Saturday 
afternoons, as it were, of his life. For, after all, Brooks 
was a large-sized boy and carried this boyish student 
phase of life with him wherever he went. He liked to 
have his friends take an active part in the mental exhila- 
ration of the meetings of the Clericus Club. It was all 
right to be great on great occasions, but for the continu- 
ous fare of friendship, like Robert Browning in his 
London life, he preferred that his friends should simply 
be pleasing and bring into his lonely life the double ele- 
ment of charm and buoyancy. And this is why he de- 
lighted so in the friendship of McVickar and Profs. Allen 
and Learoyd and Cooper and Vinton and Parks and 
Percy Browne and Franks and Arthur Lawrence and 
Heber Newton and Richard Thomas and Robert Treat 
Paine and Dr.*S. Weir Mitchell and Dr. William R. 
Huntington. 

In Boston, New York, and Philadelphia these friends 
sprang up around him whenever he visited these places, 
and the old fun went on very much as, when one starts 
a wound-up music box, the old familiar tunes begin 
to be heard once more. The fun would begin when 
Brooks would arrive, and it was like a prolonged children’s 
party all the time of his. visit. For at heart Phillips 
Brooks was a Greek, and delighted in nature and in men 
and in the expression of their character. And, whether he 
knew it or not, and whether they realized it or not, the 
friends of Phillips Brooks formed an unconscious body- 
guard, explaining the social life of the hour to him, and 
interpreting their leader to the social life of the hour 
after the manner of the Greek chorus as given us in the 
dramas of A!schylus, Sophocles, and Euripides. 

WAVERLEY, Mass. 


The Riper Life. 


As year by year we grow older, from childhood into 
youth, from youth into manhood, then on into middle 
age, we find the other spiritual world growing ever larger. 
The circle of human forms that live around us lessens 
in number, but the memories that constitute this other 
world fasten themselves upon us and cling with an undy- 
ing hold. By every lasting separation, with every new 
and final good-bye, we are just so much more enriched 
within ourselves. Our life is no longer merely what we 
see around us; it consists not simply of the friends we 
meet, whose hands we shake, whose voices we hear, whose 
homes we share; for there is ever growing this other and 
larger sphere within. Nature on the outside does not 
change. The sunlight continues the same, the sky is as 
blue overhead, the grass may be just as green, or the 
snow be just as white and pure; and yet for us it is not 
the same. When we were young, we lived in this blue 
sky and sunlight and snowfall and raindrop: it was all 
the life we had. Now, as we grow and ripen, we have so 
much more life within, so many other lives are added to 
our own, that nature and its beauties fall into the back- 
ground, and the world for us seems to be above every- 
thing else a world of souls. It is like an invisible host of 
feelings and memories, that are to us for a possession 
everlasting. —W alter L. Sheldon. 
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For the Christian Register. 
Overtones and Undertones. 


BY E. S. GOODHUE. 


Morninc. 


Like pious saint of old, the morning Sun, 

With impulse reverent, seeks the church’s spire, 
Kissing its symbol of an ancient faith, 

Turning its yellow into burnished gold; 

Then, zeal-flushed still, passing to wool-clothed herds 
Which, all in wonder, find their sleep is done,— 
Drowsing and browsing in the fragrant fields,— 
Bidding them thank God’s earth for what it yields. 
In the dim, shadowy trees the quick-eared birds, 
Prompted to music by the vibrant light, 

With all the strings of its quick-measured lyre, 

Sing praise-songs without words with all their might, 
While from the fields and brooks and hills and stones 
Sunshine and music blend in overtones. 


EVENING. 


Like the dark cowl of some sad, gloomy monk, 
Worn of necessity and not from choice, 

Night is drawn o’er the landscape, and the light 
Fades like the notes of some sweet, dying voice. 
How clear and loud the waves break on the beach! 
How dark the sky where the red sun has sunk! 
How sudden arches all the dome of stars, 

The Southern Cross, the Pleiades, and Mars! 

Up the long mountain, far as eye can reach, 

The trees are waving their sleeved arms in air, 
And, in a whisper hoarse and strained, Night’s voice 
Betokens fear, and calls,—‘‘Oh, I beseech | 

Ye all who love the day, go to your rest, 

Night’s fallen on the earth, and sleep is best.” 


HoivaLoa, Hawa. 


The Religion of the Present. 


BY AVERIC S. FRANCIS. 


Great is the tyranny of words. As we turn from 
some lucid description of “The Religion of the Future” 
to some impassioned appeal for ‘‘The Religion of the 
Past,” we fairly need to remind ourselves that these 
terms “‘past’’ and “future” represent no definite di- 
visions in the life of man which he may view, more or 
less composedly, from the refuge of a present, snugly 
walled in between; but that whether we indulge in retro- 
spect or in prophecy,—and both are good for us,—we 
cannot for a moment escape from an ever-advancing 
process into which enters all the past and out of which 
shall come all the future. For still must the earth bear 
fruit of herself, first the blade, then the ear, then the 
full corn in the ear. Whether it appear to us that man 
is working out his salvation or his damnation, work out 
something he must and will, in fear and trembling indeed, 
and with a contrite and often a broken spirit, but also 
with hope and faith and with a courage born of the con- 
viction that it is God that worketh in us both to will 
and to work. 

For much sign of such hope and faith and courage one _ 
looks in vain in Mr. Henry Dwight Sedgwick’s paper 
upon “The Religion of the Past,” published in the De- 
cember number of the Afélantic Monthly. And this is 
a pity; for it is a striking and beautiful paper, and not 
one can read it without interest who agrees with Mr. 
Sedgwick’s main contention that religion is of that “ideal 
world” which inevitably seeks expression in the form of 
poetry, and makes its true appeal to man, not by way 
of the logic-chopping faculty,” but by way of the im- 
agination and the heart. ‘Poetry, however, is,” as | 
Mr. Sedgwick says, ‘‘a word of far-reaching meaning, 
and one may accept the assertion that the ideal world 
of poetry is the world of religion, and yet be slow to set 
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the ideal in opposition to the real and poetry in opposi- 
tion to reality.” 

That is what Mr. Sedgwick does, and here lies the pity 
of it. For it will mean grievous things for religion if 
we must come to believe that there exists no philosophic 
basis appreciable by the intellect for the religious con- 
sciousness of mankind, but that “poetic truth” and 
“scientific truth’? are hopelessly at odds, if we must 
accept the conclusion that the facts of human experience 
are so at enmity with the religious instinct that, if we 
want religion at all, we must turn our backs squarely 
on what we call reality and cling as well as we may to 
whatever illusions, recognized illusions, seem to us “the 
least unsatisfactory explanation for the imaginings and 
emotions of the soul, the least unsympathetic evasions 
of the question, Why am I?” 

Grievous things for ‘The Religion of the Present.” 
For, if Mr. Sedgwick is right in his contention that there 
is no basis to be found in reality for those spiritual con- 


_ victions by which the soul of man lives, and that we were 


much better off before we found this out, what are we 
going to do about it? How may we children of the present 


_ set about a retreat from its growing light into the pro- 


tecting obscurity of the past? It must needs be a re- 
treat conducted with great intelligence and caution. We 
should certainly get well on the other side of that gigantic 
blunder of the sixteenth century whereby we Protestants 
deliberately deprived ourselves of many of the most 
beautiful of the distinctively Christian illusions. If 
in such “poetry”’ lies the only safe nourishment of the 
soul, we should assuredly try to regain all that once 
belonged to us, all the direct appeal to the heart and 
imagination which lies in the inexhaustible wealth of 
saintly legend, all the exquisite poetry which clusters 
about the worship of the virgin mother of God. It is 
only going back a little farther, and we should be much 
safer. For Rome has not only always understood per- 
fectly the need of the human soul for poetry: she has 
understood also how to safeguard the poetry she has 
created by forbidding the use of individual intelligence 
and condemning the sense of personal responsibility. 
But, while seeking to retreat into the good days before 
the Reformation, we must be wary lest our enterprise 
carry us too far. For on the further side of Roman 
Christianity, with its beautiful illusions and _ sufficing 
authority, we should be in continual danger of running 
up against reality again, of happening upon some such 


disconcerting question as, ‘““And why even of yourselves 


judge ye not what is right?” or some such perturbing 
warning as, “Neither do men put new wine into old 
bottles, else the bottles break and the wine runneth 
out, and the bottles perish; but they put new wine into 
new bottles, and both are preserved.’’ So modern indeed 
is the earliest Christian teaching that has been preserved 
to us, so clear an echo does it find in the breast of the 
present century, that the attempt to persuade this gen- 
eration of Protestant Christians, to say nothing of any 
increasing number of those Christians who would, if 
possible, retain their allegiance to the Church of Rome, 
to hark back, open-eyed, to the ‘‘illusions” of “The Re- 
ligion of the Past”’ would prove but a desperate adventure. 
For it would have to be done open-eyed. We cannot 
restore the mental conditions of the Middle Ages. “‘Ig- 
horance, credulity, superstition, belief, faith,”—such, 
Mr. Sedgwick tells us, has been the genesis of “The 
Religion of the Past.” ‘here is still plenty of ignorance, 
credulity, and superstition in the world; but, unless we 
are prepared to close the schools and throw the printing 
presses into the sea, we may hardly trust to them to-day 


as factors in the evolution of belief and faith. Even plain 


lack of intelligence can no longer be safely counted upon 
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as a sufficient Defender of the Faith. It shows itself 
of late capable of unexpected aberrations from orthodoxy 
and of a discouraging preference for worshipping in 
strange temples. 

No, if we are to find our way back to the dogmas and 
sacraments of the past, we must do so intelligently, 
deliberately closing our eyes to reality, deliberately 
accepting “‘illusion’’ lest a worse thing befall us, lest a 
victorious materialism gradually deprive us of the bread 
of life. And only to the exceptional temperament is 
this feat possible. The Pascals and the Newmans are 
few. Such reasoned abrogation of the reason can only 
take place where a keen intelligence deliberately submits 
itself to an overmastering emotional craving. For us 
common folk of average intelligence and average emotional 
capacity, plodding along our daily way through the dust 
and heat of practical existence, the exchange of intel- 
lectual integrity for recognized illusion, however beautiful, 
would prove but a sorry bargain. To bear the strain 
of life, with its unceasing demand upon our strength, 
our patience, our courage, our faith, we must forever 
seek a foundation for this faith in what we at least believe 
to be realities. And religious dogma or sacrament, 
which has for us lost its reality, its relation to fact, has 
lost for us its power to create faith, however long it 
te continue to exist as the poetic expression of this 
aith. 

We may recognize with the philosopher that the Chris- 
tian dogmas of the Incarnation and the Atonement owe 
their “‘vitality’”’ to their poetic representation, their 
dramatization, as it were, of man’s consciousness of divine 
immanence and of the reconciling and healing power of 
suffering, just as, one may add, the sacrament of the 
mass dramatizes his consciousness of the need of regenera- 
tion. But the recognition of these philosophic truths is 
far indeed from the literal belief that, as an historical fact, 
God himself, on a certain April day some nineteen centuries 
ago, was nailed to a cross as a necessary atoning sacrifice 
to his own offended justice, and such “philosophy” can 
never be made to take the place of literal belief as a 
guardian of dogma. On the contrary it points out plainly 
enough that it is faith which creates religious dogma, 
not religious dogma which creates faith, and bids us 
seek the foundations of faith, not in poetic representations 
of truth, but in the truth of fact, in the consciousness 
and experience of mankind. 

Shall we seek in vain? Is Mr. Sedgwick right in his 
conclusion that poetic truth and scientific truth are 
irreconcilable, that no basis can be found for religion in 
what we call reality, in the facts of human existence, 
past and present, so that spiritual faith can only be pur- 
chased by intellectual faithlessness? If so, then truly 
the twentieth century is a broad way leading to destruc- 
tion, and we are the most miserable of men. 

But is this true? Involuntarily there rises to the lips 
the familiar exclamation of one of the stoutest heretics 
who ever wrought mightily to transform a religion of the 
past into a religion of the future, “God forbid!” And as 
surely as God made the heart which beats in every human 
breast, he does forbid that this heart shall safely nourish 
itself upon any poetry which has no basis in reality. 
Poetry is a word of far-reaching meaning. Alas for us 
when its reach falls short of our daily life! 

This is the lesson of the past, of the past of that re- 
ligion with which Mr. Sedgwick is alone concerned,— 
historic Christianity,—of that religion which came into 
being with the Roman empire, and, taking up into itself 
many diverse elements, Jewish and pagan, became through 
that empire an established religion. Mr. Sedgwick 
gives us but one aspect of this ‘‘ Religion of the Past,” but 
it had another aspect and a most significant one. 
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It was the separation in this religion of God from the 
world, of the ideal from the real, that made possible 
that strange spectacle of the Middle Ages, the spectacle 
of ‘‘the ferocious and sensual’’ worshipping a Christ and 
a Virgin, and remaining no whit less ferocious and sen- 
sual, of the co-existence of ‘the purest ideal of love and 
the grossest profligacy of life.”’ It was the separation of 
poetry from reality that permitted a proud ecclesiasticism 
to carry on unpitying persecution in the name of one who 
forbade judgment and enjoined upon his followers sim- 
plicity and humility, to besmirch the figure of this Christ 
upon his own cross in the smoke of many an auto da fé 
lighted in his honor. And, again, it was the separation 
of the divine from the human, of heaven from earth, 
that bore natural fruit in the monastic ideal, with its 
shrinking from the common lot, its distrust of human 
affection, its condemnation of all the sweet human re- 
lationships, and in the creation of a type of piety, self- 
centred, unsympathetic, rigid; in that saddest of all 
perversions, “the hardness of the Saints.”’ 

The love that was in Francis of Assisi put him out of 
the reach of such perversion and keeps him close to the 
heart of the present time, but in the lives of many of 
the ablest and most gifted of the saints we may perceive 
but too plainly what happens to any religion which draws 
back from reality and seeks to divorce the love of God 
from the love of man. ‘Though by this pathway there 
has grown, for many a sweet and devout soul, the flower 
of individual peace, it has never led, nor can it ever lead, 
to the fulfilment of that prayer which binds together the 
first century and the twentieth,—‘‘Thy kingdom come. 
Thy will be done on earth, as it is in heaven.” 

To-day for the first time in the history of Christianity, 
men are honestly and earnestly striving toward the realiza- 
tion of this prayer, and are seeking from religion in- 
spiration for this mighty endeavor. How shall ‘The Re- 
ligion of the Present”’ meet this demand and feed the soul 
of man on a poetry, not at enmity with reality, but born 
of reality? Not surely by turning its back upon the past 
with all its passionate feeling after God if haply he might 
be found, all its profound sense of the mystery of human 
existence. We cannot do this if we would. Mr. Sedg- 
wick need have no apprehensions on that score. So long 
as we live and die, as we come from the unknown and go 
to the unknown, as we love and suffer, so long shall the 
eternal and omnipresent mystery press in upon us on 
every side. “The call of the bird and the note of the 
violin”’ will stir us no less profoundly in the future than 
in the past; still will “the flush of color and the wave of 
sound, the sensation of touch when hand meets hand 
become to the exultant imagination a message from the 
infinite’; still will our clay be glorified 


“With light from fountains 
Elder than the Day; 
A conscience more divine than we, 
A gladness fed with secret tears, 
A vexing, forward-reaching sense 
Of some more noble permanence; 
A light across the sea, 
Which haunts the soul and will not let it be.” 


While man is man, the future is bound to the past by 
bonds that can never be broken. 

But neither shall ““The Religion of the Present” hope 
to fulfil its task by an attempted retreat from the light of 
the present into the shadows of the past, by a panic- 
stricken distrust of the guide we have of late heen following 
so courageously, “‘the spirit of scientific inquiry,’ with 
its “passion for truth-seeking.’”” Mr. Sedgwick seems to 
discern beneath the shining robe of this leader something 
very like a cloven foot. But surely he does this spirit 
wrong, surely the record of its past achievements should 
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reassure us on this point. The desire of truth has been 
the implacable enemy of ignorance, credulity, and super- 
stition. Has it therefore been the enemy of belief and 
faith? It has protested again and again against the 
mistakes and crimes committed in the name of religion. 
Has that been an injury to religion? It has striven un- 
ceasingly to purge the past of its bigotry, its narrow in- 
tellectualism, its fanaticism. It has put an end to persecu- 
tion and torture. It has brought men of differing opinions 
to live at peace with one another, to understand, to 
sympathize, to pity. And it has revealed a universe 
whose unplumbed depths and unattainable heights tran- 
scend the power of human imagination, an unfathomable 
mystery of creation which the soul of man faces, won- 
dering and awe-struck, but marvellously unafraid. For 
which of these good works shall we condemn this guide? 

And is the “passion for truth-seeking” really so un- 
known to the deeper ‘‘Religion of the Past’? Nowhere, 
surely, does it find more uncompromising expression 
than in the refusal of the Hebrew seer to exchange the 
truth of his own experience for the consolations of his 
“Religion of the Past’’ with its ‘least unsatisfactory ex- 
planation for the imaginings and emotions of the soul, 
its least unsympathetic evasion of the question, Why am 
Mins Pee Saye lees 


““As God liveth, 
Who hath taken away my right; 
And the Almighty, 
Who hath vexed my soul; 
All the while my breath is in me, 
And the spirit of God is in my nostrils: 
Surely my lips shall not speak unrighteousness, 
Neither shall my tongue utter deceit. 
God forbid that I should justify you; 
Till I die I will not put away mine integrity from me; 
My righteousness I hold fast and will not let it go: 
My heart shall not reproach me, so long as I live.”’ 


Which had the more faith, Job or his friends? Giordano 
Bruno or the men who burned him alive? I think we 
shall be safer in the company of Job and Bruno. For 
distrust of reality and fear of truth does not come of 
faith, but of unfaith. There is no scepticism so profound 
as the scepticism which shrinks from the vision of Things 
as They Are and seeks refuge in some “not unserviceable 
illusion.”’ 

And the growing purpose of the “Religion of the Pres- 
ent”’ to test its dreams and visions by “reality,” to 
find an honest basis for its faith and hope and love, has 
not as yet resulted in any perceptible decrease in these 
essentials. They still abide. 

In no preceding age in the history of man has there 
been evidence of a more vital faith in goodness and of the 
power of goodness to overcome evil; never has there shown 
itself a more hopeful determination to make righteousness 
prevail and to lift the whole level of human life; never 
has there been deeper pity for human suffering, keener 
sympathy for misfortune of every sort, truer and wiser 
helpfulness. Thought and money and time—life itself— 
are being poured forth with a generosity never before 
dreamed of to rescue humanity from the benumbing 
clutch of poverty and disease, to open the blind eyes and 
to bring them that sit in darkness out of the prison- 
house. ; 

And this wide-spread effort toward social regeneration 
is but the collective manifestation of the faith and hope 
and love of the individual men and women who compose 
society. Hardly a day passes which does not bring us, 
amid the sickening record of crime with which our news- 
papers delight to serve us, some story of heroic bravery, 
of beautiful devotion, of splendid disregard of life which 
sets the blood tingling. While in the daily life of a mul- 
titude of quiet folk all about us there exists a mastery 
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of circumstances, a steady self-control, an invincible 
courage, an unshaken patience, an utter self-forgetfulness, 
a power of saving love which we discern only in sudden 
revelations, but in revelations which bow the head and 
reach the very source of tears. 

Is there no “poetry” to be found in such reality? 
Surely we may trust these common facts of human life 
to bring to the burning heart and exultant imagination 
“a message from the infinite’; an assurance that man 
with all his weakness and imperfections, beset by sin 
and tormented by temptation, is yet akin to a “‘highest, 
heavenly, unseen good which none may look upon with 
the eyes of the body.’ Surely in these every-day reali- 
ties, the spirit himself beareth witness with our spirit 
that we are children of God. 

It is such poetry, such witness, such inspiration that 
humanity is demanding of religion to-day. Will the 
Christian Church be able to meet the demand? It is 
a question to be asked. For it is a profoundly significant 
fact that, in the midst of an unmistakable spiritual 
revival and of an unprecedented uprising of moral en- 
thusiasm, the churches are anxiously debating the prob- 
lem of the empty pew. What does this mean? It 
means, some of us are constrained to believe, that few 
of our churches are large enough to contain “The Religion 
of the Present.” Still clinging to outworn dogma and. to 
“divisive” creed and sacrament, they dare not set them- 
selves free from these intellectual limitations, from these 
partial attempts to express truth, and fling wide their 
doors to all who labor and love, to all who believe that 
this life of ours demands a spiritual interpretation and 
would have this belief strengthened by the revelation 


of that spirit which is forever bearing witness with the ° 


spirit of man. 

It is the function of all religion to awaken and nourish 
such belief by keeping alive in us the sense of the ideal. 
It would seem to be the especial task of the religious 
thought of the present time—of religion, that is, aided 
by philosophy with its disinterested desire of truth,—to 
lead us to find this ideal, not outside of the real and in 
antagonism to it, but within the real, and in the evolu- 
tion of “belief” and “faith’’ to substitute knowledge for 
“ignorance,” insight for “credulity,”’ truth for ‘“‘super- 
stition.”’ 

What we want is a church large enough to hold such 
a religion,—a church of All Souls indeed. Of what a 
glorious company of Apostles, of what a goodly fellowship 
of Prophets, of what a noble army of martyrs such a 
church might boast! 

For of one thing we may be very certain,—that such a 
church will never prove ‘“‘a parlor for summer lectures.”’ 
In the future, as in the past, the ideal world of poetry must 
remain the world of religion, and the church that would 
be a Church of All Souls must not and will not be content 
to address itself solely to the understanding, but must and 
will make that direct appeal to the heart and imagination 
which is made by poetry in all its forms. 

We Puritans still regard such an appeal with sus- 
picion. We are still suffering from our reaction against 
a poetry which had cut loose from reality, and are in- 
clined to doubt the trustworthiness of the heart and 
imagination. But, if we are to have much hand in the 
evolution of ‘The Religion of the Future,’’ we must learn 
to overcome these doubts and suspicions. In truth we 
need not fear an appeal to the imagination which carries 
us to the summit of some Mount of Vision and permits 
us to bear back to the level of common life the memory 
of its revelation. We need not fear an appeal to that 
emotion which is rooted deep in reality, drawn from the 
depths of the soul, and nourished by the deepest experi- 
ences of life, by all its hopes and fears, its successes and 
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its failures, its sudden joys and slow renunciations. 
For it is by such vision and by such emotion, clarified 
and controlled by the intellect, that we live; that we find 
it possible to bear alike our happiness and our sorrow, 
our exultations and our agonies. It is such vision and 
such emotion which alike support us in the supreme 
hours of life, and light up every petty detail of this life 
with an inner and divine meaning. 

It is good to give a reason for the faith that is in us. 
It is good also to help the soul to worship, to aspire, to 
feel its relation to eternal things, to deepen its conscious- 
ness of that communion with God and fellowship with 
man in which lies the one inexhaustible source of strength 
and consolation. And we may rest assured that in seeking 
to give this help the Church of All Souls will avail itself 
of all the ‘‘poetry,’’ past and present, which bears the 
test of human experience, of reality. 

God speed the coming of such a church. God speed 
“The Religion of the Present’’ in its great task of trans- 
forming the “Religion of the Past” into “The Religion 
of the Future,” by carrying forward into that future all 
that the past has gathered up of enduring truth and abid- 
ing beauty. It is a task requiring all the wisdom of the 
wise, all the insight of the seer, all the courage of the 
prophet; but it is a task in which the humblest of us 
may bear a part if we will but keep faith with the witness 
within us, and seek to live each day and hour in the spirit 
of Martineau’s noble prayer, “Clear, O Lord, our inward 
vision, that we may see through the false shows of life, 
and be kept quiet and true by thy great realities.” 

New Beprorp, Mass, 


The Passing of Fast Day. 


BY H. J. B. 


“T appoint Thursday, the fifth day of April, as a day 
of fasting, humiliation, and prayer.” 

How solemn it sounded to the Child, and how different 
the ending, ‘“‘God save the Commonwealth of Massa- 
chusetts,’’ from those same words heard last November. 
Then she could almost sniff the turkey, and visions of 
the joys to come caused her to give a little bounce of 
delight, only a little one; for the green cushion in the 
family pew was very hard, moreover Deacon Twichell, 
who sat directly in front, had just then turned and looked 
at her. It was one of the Child’s afflictions that she 
must sit so near Deacon Twichell whom she disliked 
exceedingly; but there was one supporting thought, “ How 
much worse it would be to sit in front of the deacon, 
instead of behind him!” 

The sermon was long, and the Child’s fancy dwelt 
upon the just heard proclamation. If there must be a 
Fast Day, it was fortunate that it came just then. In 
the autumn, when cellar bins are overflowing, when 
‘“oarrets bend beneath their load,” the thought was the 
Child’s, if not the phrasing, how much worse it would 
be! She wondered how long one must abstain from 
food to grow very thin and white. Surely it would take 
apple-cheeked Mr. Blake a weary while. She was glad 
that she remembered last year quite plainly, else she 
would have worried a little lest twenty-four hours with- 
out a morsel be very hard to endure; but now she knew 
well that Mother would give them something to eat. 

Perchance you may have been that little lass of forty 
years ago. You, too, may have memories of grave 
Fast Day sermons, followed by afternoons of relaxation, 
when, happy in old clothes, you were permitted to roam 
through fast-greening meadows and beside babbling 
brooks. Maybe you carried a little tin dish and sought 
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eagerly for “‘spring cranberries’’ which all through the 
winter had dipped in the icy waters, and stilljhung, rosy 
and tempting, beneath the bank, almost out of reach of 
your little hand. ‘The delicious moist smell of newly- 
turned earth and budding=branch greeted you; and, as 
you lay in your little bed at night, you listened to sweet, 
strange music, for ‘the voice of the turtle” was “heard 
in the land,’ and once more spring had come. 

Again we are gladdened by the radiant transformation, 
but the bell that called us to worship is mute, and to the 
modern child an allusion to Fast Day is meaningless. 
It has perished from the earth—this institution of our 
fathers—and soon its memory,will be no more. 

Have we, then, outgrown the need which they felt? 
Is human nature less frail and erring than in the past? 
There do not lack those who hold that we are unworthy 
of our heritage; that corruption, in high places and in 
humble, is bringing low this land which our fathers so 
loved. How shall we answer them? Not by denying 
that wrong and greed and treachery are in our midst, 
for that we may not gainsay, but because the nation 
has awakened to their presence because not one, but 
many, among us have roused to the task of disclosing 
the evil: here is our hope, and here the proof that our 
fathers did not build in vain. 

In all progress there are ebbs and tides, and it is as true 
of nations as of individuals that character is not won 
without struggles and lapses. The prosperity which has 
been ours in this land of large resource and opportunity 
has brought with it dangers and temptations to which 
we have yielded. Who can wonder that the superficial 


thinker cries, “I believed that the world was growing 


better, and behold there is baseness on every hand!” 

The physician knows that it is the hidden disease 
which saps the life: for the wound that is open to the 
light there is hope of healing. Can we not, then, see, in 
this very exposure of evils that are a humilitation to us 
as Americans and as individuals, an answer to the prayers 
of those who “in labors and fastings’’ wrought for the 
establishment of a nation whose God should be the 
Lord? 


SoutH SupDBURY, Mass. 


Che Pulpit. 


James Freeman Clarke. 


BY JAMES DE NORMANDIE, D.D. 


Every scribe instructed unto the kingdom of God... bringeth 
out of his treasure things new and old—Martruew «xiii. 52. 

When William Ellery Channing died in 1842, his 
mantle fell upon James Freeman Clarke, who had been 
for about a year the minister of the Church of the Dis- 
ciples in this city. 

While it was the great mission of Channing to be the 
leader in that religious movement which was stirring this 
country at the beginning of the last century, no one 
entered more fully into his spirit, no one carried on his 
work with such a happy combination of scholarship, 
of fairness to those from whom he differed, of a zealous 
philanthropy, of a remarkable faculty for presenting 
his truth, of a fine poetical nature which touched every- 
thing he did, and of a deep, abiding faith in the few 
essential spiritual realities than James Freeman Clarke. 

There was in all the trace of a wise scribe well instructed 
unto everything which made for the kingdom of God 
that reasonable optimism which came from seeing the 
development of the present from all the influences of the 
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past, giving assurance of better things to come, and 
bringing out from his treasures things new and old. 

I recall, as if it were but a day since, the first time I 
came over from the Divinity School to the little church 
of earnest worshippers in Indiana Place. Mr. Clarke 
in his sermon paid a high tribute to Horace Mann as the 
eminent educator of that day, and spoke with tender- 
ness of the love the students had for him, and the path 
they had worn to his grave. As I was one of those 
students and paid homage to Horace Mann, I was 
deeply touched. 

‘The next time I heard him he drew a picture of Jesus 
teaching by the wayside, on the shore of the lake, or, 
like Socrates, conversing with his followers in the streets 
of the busy city, or walking in the porch in winter-time, 
adding: ‘‘If Jesus were to come among us now, he would 
not come wearing the gown which was the common garb 
of the teacher or prophet, he would come dressed as we 
are. He would not come riding on a donkey, he would 
come in the horse-cars.”’ 

Hundreds of illustrations will at once occur to you of 
that happy faculty he had of enforcing broad truths from 
the simplest incidents of daily life. 

The opening years of the last century witnessed a great 
awakening and overturning of the social, intellectual, and 
religious life of New England. Mr. Clarke was born in 
the midst of these movements. They became a part of 
his life and he a large part of their life: so if we would 
seek the explanation of his remarkable and effective work 
we must look, briefly let it be, at these movements. 

One of the chief was transcendentalism. In its best 
meaning the term was applied to those who believed in 
an order of truth transcending the external senses, a faith 
that in human nature there was an intuitive faculty 
which clearly discerned spiritual truth, and that spiritual 
truth did not come by special grace and need not be 
attested by miracle. To many transcendentalism was 
only another term for the highest and most beautiful 
interpretation of just such a spiritual Christianity as 
multitudes of lofty souls have always held. 

It at once enlisted the interest of many of the most 
thoughtful and reverent persons in our community, and 
also it aroused the fears and condemnation of the Church 
in general. It was thought to be the first step toward 
German theology, and it is almost impossible to conceive 
now the suspicion and horror of German theology. 

When I had my call to the South Parish in Portsmouth 
in 1862, I put in my letter of acceptance a condition that 
at the end of three or four years I should have a year to 
pursue my theological studies in Germany, and the reply 
came that the parish was most willing to grant my re- 
quest, but thought it much wiser to leave the word 
‘“German’”’ out because there was such a prejudice against 
German transcendentalism. 

Emerson was our leading representative of this school. 
It belongs to the curiosities of literature to see in what 
terms of horror the sweet and uplifting writings of this 
seer and noble soul were received, or rather ignored. 
The criticisms of those who afterwards became his warm- 
est admirers, but were alarmed lest he should overturn 
the whole structure of Christianity, are to us now in- 
credible. They reveal the fact, all history through, that 
even with the strongest minds and most reverent spirits 
the atmosphere of the society in which they move and the 
current opinions of their day are generally of far more 
weight than their own judgment. When Emerson’s 
essay, ‘‘ Nature,” appeared in 1837, ‘‘ The effort of perusal,” 
writes one, “is often painful, the thoughts excited and 
frequently bewildering, and the results to which they 
lead us uncertain and obscure.” A professor of philosophy 
at Harvard said of the chapters on “‘ Spirit and Prospects,” — 
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“We prefer not to attempt giving any account until we 
can understand their meaning.’’ Another professor, 
“With many of Mr. Emerson’s leading views we differ 
entirely if we understand them: if we do not, the fault 
lies in the author’s obscurity.”” One of the leading Boston 


_ clergymen wrote, ‘“He seems in some places to know no 


difference between light and darkness, sweet and bitter: 
of reverence we perceive but the faintest trace.” That 


of this devout spirit who trod the earth as if every spot 


were hallowed ground! 

Mr. Clarke saw and gathered, like the scribe instructed 
unto the kingdom of God, the best in transcendentalism, 
and, instead of being afraid of, made a study of German 
theology when .only two or three of our ministers knew 
anything about it, and translated some of the finest 
writers for our New England clergy. 

Then there was the Brook Farm community, an ex- 
pression of that sentiment which for a time—the memory 
of man runneth not to the contrary—has had a fascination 
for many lofty souls,—a longing to get rid of the rest- 
lessness and drudgery and inequalities and hollowness 
of life, and give their time to the highest ideals,—a dream 
of some Arcadia, some Plato’s Republic, some More’s 
Utopia, some “Islands of the Blest,’”’ some apostolic com- 
munity of goods, some Augustine’s City of God, some 
experiment of social equality by Owen or Ruskin; all of 
which come to failure because they are against human 
nature. 

Mr. Clarke owned the Brook Farm in 1861, and offered 
it to the quartermaster of the Second Massachusetts 
Regiment for its camp. ‘I never raised much of a crop 
upon it before,’ he said, ‘but in that year it bore the 
greatest crop of any farm in Massachusetts, in the cour- 
age, devotion, and military renown of the officers and 
men of that noble regiment.’ 

Then came the anti-slavery movement. 

No words can ever give the faintest picture of the 
misery the slave-trade and slavery caused. The saint- 
liest souls of Christendom thought it was a natural, 
inevitable, providential condition. Bishop Berkeley had 
no scruples against it. Jonathan Edwards, saintly and 
profound, thought it was all right; Whitefield advocated 
it; the Society for the Propagation of the Gospel sent 
slaves along with their missionaries; and a crime only 
mildly spoken against a century ago was swept from the 
English-speaking nation by the rising wave of a more 
humane feeling before the century closed. Into this 
movement Mr. Clarke entered with his whole heart, and 
wrote and labored and prayed for it. 

Then came the religious movement throughout New 
England under the lead of Channing. 

An awakening of the spirit was stirring men’s minds as 
they had not been stirred since the rise of Puritanism, 
struggling against the worldliness and corruption of the 
Church of England. Calvinism, under the inexorable 
logic and the terrible theology of Jonathan Edwards, 


held triumphant sway, and darkened, discouraged, and 


poisoned human! nature at its very heart. No justice 
has ever been done to that noble band who took up the 
work which Channing laid down. They have been 
called respectable, gentlemanly, refined, scholarly. 
That they were, they were more than that: they were 
spiritually-minded, they were seekers after truth; they 
were friends of God; they were lovers of humanity; 
they had caught glimpses of great, broad, spiritual verities 
which lie at the foundation of all true religion. I am 
not unfamiliar with ecclesiastical history, and I say 
confidently that not since Christianity was introduced 


_ has there been in any land within so brief a time or so 


small.a circle a more distinguished or consecrated com- 
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Into all these movements our wise scribe entered with 
youthful enthusiasm, persistent toil, wide sympathy, 
firm faith, tender love, and brought from them things 
new and old, which made him a safe instructor unto the 
kingdom of God. 

It was in the midst of such an awakening of the social, 
intellectual, and spiritual life of New England that James 
Freeman Clarke was born at Hanover, N.H., the seat of 
Dartmouth College, on the 4th of April, 1810. A few 
weeks after, his family came to Newton, Mass., into the 


household of his grandfather, Rev. James Freeman, the 
minister of King’s Chapel. 
At this time the lapsing of King’s Chapel from the 


Church of England was still much talked about. It 
had been established as the house of worship for the 
representatives in Boston and its neighborhood of the 
king; but in the opposition to England which arose 
during the Revolution every appearance of royalty was 
frowned upon, and the worshippers who remained after 
the royalists left the town had become interested in the 
change of religious thought just taking upon itself form 
and separation and organization; and the proprietors 
of King’s Chapel chose James Freeman to be their min- 
ister, erased all reference of the Trinity from the prayer- 
book, and, because there was no bishop who would do 
it, ordained him themselves. When Dr. Bellows was 
visiting in England, a bishop of the English Church 
asked him to tell him about a church in Boston where, 
as he had understood, they used their Book of Common 
Prayer “‘watered.’”’ “‘O Bishop,” replied Dr. Bellows, 
“not watered, but washed.” 

Dr. Clarke, when preaching in England in 1882 a re- 
markable sermon upon “The Work of Unitarians in the 
Past and the Future,” said, ‘““I am a Unitarian, the son 
of a Unitarian, baptized in the first church which took 
the Unitarian name, by the first minister who called him- 
self a Unitarian, and educated in these principles from 
childhood. I know, therefore, both by experience and 
observation what a blessing it is to have been early taught 
to believe in God as infinite tenderness and infinite 
reason; to have been trained from the beginning to a 
manly, rational, and free faith.”’ 

In the home of Dr. Freeman, James Freeman Clarke 
grew up under the most favoring, happy, and religious 
influences, so that he could have said, as did the Apostle 
Eliot of the home of Thomas Hooker, “‘When I came to 
this blessed family, I then saw as never before the power 
of godliness in all its lovely vigor and efficacy.” ; 

Here young Clarke found every help that, could train 
him for his work in life. It was a home of intellectual 
activity, of humane interests, of a religious atmosphere, 
where there was a love for nature and her products, 
a delight in all country pursuits, a care for the lower 
creatures, the ever-present charm and worth of a simple 
life for human service. Before he was ten years old he 
had read parts of Ovid, Horace, Virgil, and of the New 
Testament in Greek. The classics were as interesting 
as when a child has the joy of finding a new word and 
has to tell it to the whole household. Mathematics 
was treated as a kind of game, and all his walks and sports 
were turned into methods of acquiring knowledge; and the 
boy of ten made himself a little quadrant out of a shingle, 
and measured the height of the trees and houses around 
him. 

He says of the habit of church-going at that time: 
“Every one in the town went to church, attending two 
services, with an hour’s intermission between. ... One 
man in the parish, and one only, never went to church, 
and he was looked upon with horror as an infidel and 
wicked person. I do not think the people paid any great 
attention to the sermon, nor did they regard that as of 
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any consequence. They assisted at the service as the 
Roman Catholic assists at the mass, by their bodily 
presence, and that was held to be enough.” 

After graduating at Harvard and finishing his studies 
at the Divinity School, he chose a Western church be- 
cause he thought he might have more freedom to develop 
his own ideas of what a church should be than in any 
of the old parishes, with their set ways and views. So to 
Louisville, Ky., where a church had been established 
a few years before, Mr. Clarke went in August, 1837. 

He was told that they would not listen to preaching 
from manuscript; so, although it had not occurred to him to 
do so, the first Sunday he attempted an extemporaneous 
discourse, and after talking in a most confused and 
desultory way for a few minutes, in which he told them 
some things he knew, and some things he did not know, 
suddenly came to an end. No one spoke to him, and he 
went to his rooms feeling he had made an utter failure. 
After that he wrote his sermon. ‘[wenty years later, at 
Greenfield, at one of those delightful autumnal con- 
ferences we used to have, a gentleman said to him, ‘I 
was in the Louisville church when you preached your 
first sermon.” “You heard a pretty poor one,” said 
Dr. Clarke. “‘About as bad as I ever heard,’’ was the 
reply. “Can you tell me,” said Dr. Clarke, “what they 
said about it?’’ “Yes, after you went out some of them 
stopped and talked about it. One said, ‘We had better 
let him go back at once to Boston: he will never do any- 
thing here.’ Another said, ‘Do not let us be in a hurry, 
because I noticed there was something in his prayer 
unusual, sensible.’’”’ 

Fine and helpful as was the preaching of Dr. Clarke, 
varied, scholarly, and interesting as were his writings, 
stirring and contagious as were his philanthropical ac- 
tivities, many of you, my friends, will agree with me 
that your greatest help, the words which gave the truest 
consecration to your lives, made most clear and abiding 
to you the spiritual realities, and left the impression of 
one to whom the unseen things are eternal, often came 
from his sweet, simple, soulful prayer. How few min- 
isters seem to realize that where no book of prayer is used, 
herein lies one of the greatest powers of the pulpit for 
the growth and feeding of the religious life, a service 
which, properly offered, can have no approach by any 
written prayers, and yet ministers will spend days and 
nights of intense anxiety, research, and preparation to 
have a thoughtful discourse with which to appear before 
a congregation, and then rush into the presence of or 
communion’ with God without a moment’s meditation or 
preparation. ‘‘See that thou come not into the presence 
of the Lord empty.” “I trusted to the promise, that 
in that self-same hour it would be given me what to 
say,” said a young clergyman to ‘“‘ Archbishop Whately.” 
“T would have you remember,” said the archbishop, 
“that that was a promise made to the Apostles, and, 
unless you are quite sure you are equal to the Apostles, 
I advise you never to make that venture again.” 

One of the principal members of the church in Louis- 
ville, and a citizen of much prominence throughout the 
State, was Judge Speed, whose son was Abraham Lin- 
coln’s most intimate friend,—a slaveholder, but one of 
many at that time who thought it all wrong. A young 
man from the North visiting him said, ‘Your slaves 
seem to be very happy sir.” “I try to make them 
comfortable,” was the reply, “but I do not think a slave 
can be happy. God never meant a man to be a slave, 
and you cannot make a slave happy.” In such an at- 
mosphere the young minister was having all his interest 
in the anti-slavery cause deepened, and he says it was 
easier to speak against, slavery then in Kentucky than 
in Boston. 
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His somewhat lonely life in Louisville, with the possi- 
bility of an exchange only at any rare intervals, and 
when the pernicious habit of closing a church and the 
minister out of reach for three or four months was un- 
known, was greatly enriched by correspondence with 
many of the choicest spirits of that time,—that wonder- 
ful privilege of fine communion between kindred souls 
which the busy life of our day is placing among the lost 
arts, and reducing to the conciseness of a telegram or a 
telephone talk or the base limits of a postal card. 

In 1840 Mr. Clarke returned to New England, and 
on the 28th of February, 1841, preached in Amory Hall 
on the corner of Washington and West Streets to a com- 
pany which became the “Church of the Disciples,” of 
which church, with slight intermission, he was the min- 
ister for nearly fifty years, with an ever-widening conse- 
crated influence in everything which concerned the 
better life of Boston, of New England, of the country. 

The organization of the Church of the Disciples was 
not altogether kindly received by the churches in Boston, 
which were in general accord with its faith. The three 
leading points upon which it was based—the social prin- 
ciple, the voluntary principle, and a sharing of the © 
duties even to the services of the pulpit occasionally 
if the minister should be absent—were quite different 
from anything the other churches had known, and were 
looked upon with suspicion, criticism, and opposition. 

Dr. Frothingham, the minister of the First Church, 
returning from the services of installation of Mr. Clarke 
in Freeman Place Chapel in 1848, remarked that ‘‘ David’s 
soul did not rejoice that day.” 

What finer tributé can be paid to the memory of Dr. 
Clarke, to his broad vision, his wise judgment, his 
faith in fellowship, than that now for more than fifty 
years this church has gone on under the inspiration of 
his spirit, controlling and uniting such a band of faithful 
and earnest disciples, with no change from its early 
ideas, with no rest in its active service of humanity,— 
an example and standard to all its sister churches. 

And, my friends, is it not most fitting that here we 
should pause to think of that rare and gifted and beau- 
tiful soul, who in the same spirit has been the leader of 
this church for more than twenty years, who cannot 
be with us to-day, but whose thoughts and sympathies and 
prayers are with us, and that our thoughts, our sympathies, 
our prayers may go to his chamber of illness with a silent 
petition from all our hearts for restored health and for 
the peace of God in weakness or in strength? _ 

With the founding of the Church of the Disciples, 
in the full maturity of his rare gifts, Dr. Clarke’s life of 
ever-widening influence began. 

Besides the morning sermon was a sermon in the 
Saturday Evening Gazette for fifteen years; the writing 
of innumerable papers; addresses upon manifold subjects 
at various meetings; editorials for two or three periodicals; 
reviews of books, writing of books, large or small, count- 
ing about thirty volumes; the Bible Class and social 
meeting every week; ordinations and installations; meet- 
ings of the Anti-slavery Society, of the Free Soil Party, 
of the Temperance Society, of the Women’s Suffrage 
Society; Chaplain of the Senate, professor at Harvard 
Divinity School, trustee of the Public Library, member 
of the State Board of Education, overseer of our neigh- 
boring university; and an ever-increasing correspondence 
not only throughout our own country, but abroad. 

No minister since Dr. Channing has had any influence 
to be compared with Dr. Clarke’s through his theological 
writings. His scholarship, his fairness, his tolerance, 
his sturdy defence of his own views, his happy faculty 
of seeing what was good in others, and of frankly acknowl- 
edging it, were apparent to all; and a long practice in 
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extempore discussion and speaking gave him a strong 
and ready expression in debate, so that the early failure 
in Louisville was soon turned into a triumphant career 
of public speaking. He had a fair way of stating an 
opponent’s view, and he could say severe things out of a 
heart of such clear rectitude that no one could take 
offence. 

Once in the height of the anti-slavery discussion, where 
at every religious meeting some resolution upon the sub- 
ject was sure to be offered, at a conference soon after 
the Lovejoy tragedy in Illinois, the inevitable resolution 
came. Dr. Eliot of St. Louis, who did not approve 
of introducing the subject, arose, saying that thus far 
the meeting had been harmonious and helpful, desired 
that no word of discord should be heard, and started 
down the aisle, saying, ‘“Render unto Cesar the things 
that are Cesar’s, and unto God the things that are God’s.”’ 
Dr. Clarke arose, and in his inimitable way said, ‘‘ Brother 
Eliot, just wait a moment, that is exactly my view of the 
matter; but Cesar has got hold of some slaves down 
South that belong to God, and I am bound that God 
shall have them.”’ 

These two were dear friends all their lives. Dr. Eliot 
was at heart as truly an anti-slavery man as Dr. Clarke. 
In his own city he had done a work of philanthropy 
in some respects superior to that of Dr. Clarke’s in 
Boston. 
spiritually-minded, but they looked at the matter from 
different standpoints and would help it in different ways. 

Dr. Clark’s gracious personality at once won him 
friendship and confidence. In 1882 he went as dele- 
gate to the meetings of the Unitarians in England. 
It was my privilege to follow him on the same mission 
six years later, to spend some time at the same charm- 
ing home of Dr. Estlin Carpenter; and in the homes of 
some of the English anti-slavery leaders where his 
portrait was prized, or at the table of that great thinker, 
writer, saint, and seer, Dr. Martineau, everywhere the 
praises of Dr. Clarke were warm and constant as a guest 
and as a preacher. 

There was in the dress or habit or voice of Dr. Clarke 
nothing to designate the priest except the truest mark 
any priest can ever have,—a divine authority to officiate 
at the altar of God, the apostolical succession of a con- 
secrated soul. He was always afraid of the bondage 
which ritualism is so apt to fasten upon us. He knew 


“We may not hope from outward forms to win 
The spirit and the life whose foundations are within.”’ 


There was nothing of what the schools would call elo- 
quence, and yet few ministers ever had a greater faculty of 
bringing the highest truths right home to his congregation, 
because of a directness, a reality, an earnestness which at 
once won you. Dr. Holmes once wrote to him: “I think 
you and I are not admirers of sermons in general. They 
are last year’s birds’ nests for the most part, ... empty 
phials that sick men have drained and died, notwith- 
standing. Nothing but a pile of old prescriptions is 
worse reading,’”’ but ‘“‘“Your sermons reach down even 
below Christianity to that plutonic core of nature over 
which all revelations must stratify their doctrines.” 

Or as Dr. Martineau said: “I never could in preach- 
ing assume the position of pastor over a dependent flock. 
I was myself but one of the sheep. I told my hearers 
what I said to myself. Our meeting was but a confer- 
ence of the common conscience.’ 

And there was nothing ecclesiastical about this church 
which he founded except all that ever was best in the 
ecclesia,—a true assembly of earnest lives. 

Thus he labored on until the 13th of May, 1888, when 
the last sermon was preached from the text “Lead us 
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not into temptation.” It was fifty-five years from the 
first sermon upon doing ‘‘What lies at hand, the Nearest 
Duty”; and for all these years that had been the watch- 
word of his life. Blessed the lot of one who 


““Obeys the voice at eve, 
Obeyed at prime.” 


A scholar, a thinker, a theologian, a philanthropist, a 
poet, a wise scribe thoroughly instructed unto the 
kingdom of God, ever bringing out of his treasures 
things new and old and finding God in all, with un- 
qualified reverence for human nature, a boundless faith in 
freedom, Dr. Clarke proclaimed and illustrated the 
fundamental truth upon which the universal religion 
must rest; and he was never disobedient to the heavenly 
vision. He had an ever-increasing bodyguard of loving 
friends, helped by his quiet and serene faith, a treasured 
companion, a shining example that the call to saintliness 
has not ceased and its possibilities have not died out. 
Long may his memory be cherished within these walls, 
long may the truths be taught, have an ever-widening 
acceptance. Long may their need, their comfort, their 
redeeming influence be here set forth amidst the decay 
of popular dogmas and the restlessness, the doubts, the 
denials, and the overturnings of a most busy generation. 

Grant our prayer, O ye eternal truths, on which the 
human head is yearning. Grant our prayer, O thou 
Church Universal, fragrant with the worship of every 
faithful life. Grant our prayer, all blessed memories 
which cluster around this altar. Grant our prayer, O 
thou who art the one God and Father of us all, who is 
over all and through all and in all. 

Roxsury, Mass. 


Spiritual Life, 


I should have been glad for a few more years of work, 
But I am content: it is all right as it is, exactly right. 
I have been given a beautiful life, very beautiful. If 
this is death, then it is beautiful, too. People have said 
it is dreadful, but it is sweet. It does not seem to me 
death at all, but larger life. And the future is beautiful. 
I am not going away: I shall be with you.—Eliza R. 
Sunderland. 

a 


The Creator is my Father: I have no fear. He mak- 
eth the sun to shine upon me, and the green hills for the 
joy of mine eyes. He refresheth my mind: he inspireth 
my soul with love for his own glory. Indeed, though I 
traverse the vale of sorrow and despair, my faith will 
not fail; for thy presence is here, thy love and thy 
power shall lead me. Thou dost ever provide for me 
against all need and harm: thou cheereth my heart with 
love. ‘Truly love and peace shall abide with me through 
all time, and I will live in thy kingdom now and always. 
B. M.A. 

Jt 


Look at things as they are, and you will see that the 
clever unjust are in the place of runners, who run well 
from the starting-place to the goal, but not back again 
from the goal; they go off at a great pace, but in the end 
only look foolish, slinking away with their ears down on 
their shoulders, and without a crown; but the true run- 
ner comes to the finish and receives the prize and is 
crowned. And this is the way with the just: he who 
endures to the end of every action and occasion of his 
entire life has a good report and carries off the prize 
which men bestow.— Plato. 
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A Lake Country Statesman. 


BY KATE LOUISE BROWN. 


Te 


Thus it was that an hour later we en- 
tered Town End, an old-time statesman 
dwelling. 

It was a large rambling house by the 
wayside, its tiled roof sown with golden- 
brown mosses, its white-washed walls scarce 
showing for the thick ivy mantle, which 
festooned even the chimney stack. We 
entered a gravelled court across which lay 
the great porch, and at one side and ex- 
tending up on to the hillslope was a ter- 
raced garden, one blaze of sweet, old-time 
flowers. It was there that we found the 
owner, a splendid, stately old man with 
the sweetness and beauty of childhood in 
his mild face. Rosy-cheeked and brown- 
eyed was this dear old man, silver-locked 
and courtly in bearing. 

““A Brown of America has come to see a 
Browne of Trontbeck and his beautiful 
home,’’ was the statement of our spokes- 
woman, “and this American Brown’s friends 
are equally interested. Your vicar prom- 
ised us a welcome.” 

& A cordial smile beamed from the fine, old 
face. 

“You are welcome,” he replied, “and I 
am always glad to see those who come across 
seas. It is a long way to come. Somehow 
you Americans do the journeying, and we 
are the stay-at-homers. My old house? 
Many consider it worth seeing. Yes— 
come in, come in—I have a few little things 
one™ doesn’t find everywhere.”’ 

We were led at once through the great 
porch and an entry way into the house— 
Westmoreland term for the principal room 
on the lower floor of the dwelling. It was 
wainscoted, ceiled and floored with oak, 
black and shining with age. ‘Tall clocks 
in oaken cases stood on either side of the 
doorway, and directly opposite this was 
the immense fireplace with its ingle-nook 
surmounted by a massive chimney piece 
upon which was ranged a great variety of 
ancient candle-sticks, trays, and snuffers, 
and many other examples of old-time house- 
hold implements. The Greedy One was 
drawn to this at once as by a magnet, and 
the invariable spark of desire awoke in her 
gentle blue eye. 

There was scarce an example of modern 
furniture in the great room. Oaken settles 
stood by the fire, high-backed chairs and 
carved benches were dotted here and there. 
A long massive oaken table stood at one 
side where in other days the Brownes of 
Trontbeck had taken meat, master and ser- 
vants as well. Our host showed us narrow 
benches on either side that were folded away 
under the table,—benches where more than 
one generation of sturdy boys and maids 
had kicked their heels just as impatiently 
as young things of the present. The old 
table had a more placid existence now, for 
it held a tangle of ancient charts and an 
open book, whose lettering and paper at 
once announced that it counted its centuries. 

On the right of the fireplace was a recess 
lined with books, a massive desk standing 
below. ‘“‘Here is my greatest treasure,” 
said?our host unlocking a little cabinet and 
taking outa vellumjmanuscript ‘‘Book of 
Hours” beautifully$illuminated. 
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“This was the personal property of Lord 
Percy, who was executed by command of 
Elizabeth. It is said to be the work of his 
own hand. He carried it to the scaffold 
with him. 

“A short time ago Percy was canonized— 
at least a service was held in his memory. 
The Catholics of England borrowed this 
book from me, and their bishop read the 
service from it. It was insured for £500 
during the time of its absence from me.” 
“VYet,’’ continued the old man, “after all, I 
believe I value this as much.” 

“This”? was a large sheet of heavy paper 
upon which was pasted, in order of descent, 
the signatures of his ancestors for many 
generations back. 

We were also shown a document bearing 
Lord Burleigh’s signature and so many 
other things that we felt painfully modern 
and poverty-stricken in all these signs of a 
dignified past. One side of the great room 
was lined with books, the majority of 
them old editions from which Scholasticus 
could scarce tear himself away, even by the 
prompt aid of the Frivolous Lady. But 
we were going upstairs, and to regions 
even more alluring than the house. We 
were shown several large chambers, floored 
and panelled with oak, filled with ancient 
furniture of quite convincing solidity and 
somewhat elaborate design. 

The four-posted beds had oaken canopies 
and bore the date of making and the initials 
of the master, in every case the initial of 
the family name being in the centre,—a 
sign of antique custom. Each bed was 
lavishly adorned with the skill of the pa- 
tient human hand. 

We looked at one another in silence. 
Think of sleeping in a bed several hundreds 
of years old! ‘There were wardrobes, chairs, 
tables, bureaus, and marriage chests of like 
age and beauty. In the larger room stood 
a chair the back of which was a panel taken 
originally from Fotheringay Castle. 

The Frivolous Lady hung over a little 
cradle wherein generations of Browne 
babies had been rocked,—a cradle beautified 
by rose and vine and nestling birdie, and we 
knew she was thinking of a little nest at 
home with its occupant now in grand- 
motherly care during their brief but neces- 
sary holiday. 

In the walls of another room we noticed 
a tiny chamber a step or two above the 
level of the larger apartment. It held an 
oaken table and chair, and its walls were 
lined with cabinets literally stuffed with 
old manuscripts and papers. Its one win- 
dow looked out among the ivy shoots adown 
the bright valley and across Windermere 
to the mountains. 

Our host told us that during his boyhood 
there had been an enormous amount of 
manuscripts and old books in another house 
on the estate. The lads were fond of carry- 
ing out armsfull to feed bonfires whenever 
they were so minded. 

He finally rescued the remainder and 
took it away, and the future proved that 
there was rich reward even in what was left. 

We noticed framed pictures of sheep, 
dogs, and horses in the passages and up the 
stairways, and were afterwards told that the 
Brownes were noted for their breeds of 
shepherd dogs and fine flocks, and that the 
' present master excelled in magnificent pan- 
sies. We had a peep into a small parlor 
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which had been papered in red above its 
oaken wainscot. This room had a store 
of delicate old china and some brass-work, 
and was the lounging-place of guest or any 
one who desired special privacy. 

““Would we like to come here for a week 
as paying visitors?’’ was our unspoken 
thought. We had merely skimmed the 
delights of the place. There was a re- 
markable collection of old household uten- 
sils and implements, there were stores of 
old homespun linens and other fabrics; and 
what might not the quaint cabinets reveal 
under the guidance of our host? 

Town End was most alluring under sunny 
skies, but what if the ever-threatening rain 
cloud shut down and all the beautiful valley 
was blotted out as by a curtain? What 
would be the effect of so much black oak 
and ivy and paststradition—and the Ghost, 
the faithful Spectre of whom we heard 
later? 

The red and white cows were feeding on 
the lower green slopes as we went down the 
valley on the opposite side from Jesus 
Church. Hundreds of sheep were feeding on 
the upland fells, and once or twice we saw a 
shepherd dog driving a flock from one past- 
ure to another. Then we remembered that 
it is in Applethwaite Common in Tront- 
beck where the famous Shepherd Dogs’ 
Contests take place, and we mourned that 
we should be in another region in August, 
and that we had just missed a meet in 
Rydal Park, Grasmere. 

We do not know the condition of the 
splendid old family at Town End, or if its 
ancient state will be transferred to another 
generation. 

May the fine record remain unbroken to 
show the bustling, over-reaching, modern 
world the beauty of steady pursuit in old 
yet most worthy ideals. 

‘TRONTBECK, WESTMORELAND, ENGLAND, 


The Age of Candidates. 


May I say a word about the age require- 
ments of a candidate for a vacant pulpit? 
Why inquire his age, and, if he is not a young 
man, turn him down? 

Are not some men younger at sixty than 
others at thirty-six? Younger in the fer- 
tility of their imagination, their resource- 
fulness, their clear vision of what should 
be, and their knowledge of applying this 
vision to the needs of those about them? 
Are they not often more sympathetic, warm- 
hearted, helpful, buoyant, cheerful? Are 
not the majority of men at fifty capable of 
more concentration, more sustained work, 
more consecration to the matter in hand, 
capable of making greater personal sacrifices 
that it may be accomplished than the ma- 
jority of men at twenty-five? 

If experience is a wise teacher, is not the 
man of fifty, sixty, or seventy better able 
to deal with that most unaccountable and 
dificult of all compounds, human nature? 
Do not his sermons become enriched from 
this experience with every passing year and 
his actions better adjusted to other’s needs? 
I believe that this should be true, and in the 
majority of cases 7s true, provided the min- 
ister has led a normal, healthy life with no 
heart-breaking disappointments to distract 
his attention from the needs of his people 
and deplete the stock of enthusiasm with 


‘Which he began his work, 
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In the ministry, as in every other business, 
why should not the young man be willing 
to enter his training school of life’s service 
in a small position before expecting to 
command the interests of large aggrega- 
tions of people? 

If a parish is so situated that in the nature 
of things it can grow, he should expend the 
first years of his youthful energy right there, 
rather than covet the well-established, in- 
fluential church. 

There are, of course, exceptions to this 
rule,— young men of pronounced ability. 
There are, too, exceptions to the other 
case,—men who grow narrow and bitter and 
hard and inefficient as they grow older. 
But they must be regarded as exceptions. 

As we look about, we find that the women 
who feel their personal responsibility in the 
greatest degree toward any good cause. are 
middle-aged women, those whose families 
have passed the stages of infancy and child- 
hood, and who are capable in some measure 
of controlling their own lives. ‘This leaves 
the mothers free to widen their sympathies 
more and more and create new “channels 
for the streams of love where they may 
broadly run.’’ 

So, too, the majority of men who are most 
influential in all that makes for civic and 
social betterment are those whose brows are 
beginning to be furrowed with lines of care 
and responsibility. For the young father 
is hampered—though in a somewhat lesser 
degree than the mother—in the performance 
of public duties, by the demands of his 
family, their health, education, and general 
welfare. 

As ministers are in no degree different 
from other human specimens, they, too, 
are often foiled in their endeavors to carry 
out certain great projects and movements 
for the church’s weal by the never-ceasing 
obligations of family life during the years 
when the home is in the making. This 
cannot be otherwise unless the preacher 
elects the celebate life at the outset. 

When, then, these duties sare rightfully 
laid aside, what is his chagrin—as he feels 
his strength equal to bigger tasks than he 
has before dared to undertake—to be told, 
“You are too old, no longer fitted to keep 
up with the times,”’ and to be rudely brushed 
aside, his place filled by some crude youth 
fresh from the divinity school. 

This popular notion of a minister’s use- 
fulness being ended at fifty, fifty-five, sixty, 
or sixty-five, is cruel. It cuts the nerve 
of all deep thinking and holy doing on his 
part, and saddens the path that might be so 
full of joyful and well-directed service as 
each year rolls by. 

Instances might be given (indefinitely 
to prove it is not true) of men whose very best 
efforts are put forth when past the fifty 
milestone. This is especially true in the 
minister’s case; for high thinking and plain 
living tend to keep the machinery of body 
and brain well oiled for long periods of time. 

To discuss the age of a minister is to put 
those who do it on a par with those shallow 
women whose chief delight—especially when 
grouped on a hotel veranda in summer— 
seems to be in wondering how old their 
friends and acquaintances are. 

Let the members of a parish who wish to 
call a man to fill their vacant pulpit declare 
that age 
of a candidate. Let them say, Young or 


thing to do with the selection 
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old, we care not. We do care for a live man 
—one who exemplifies in his living the 
words of the great teacher when he said, 
“T am come that they might have life and 
that they might have it more abundantly,” 
and “ I come not to be ministered unto, but 
to minister.’’ 
ONE WHO IS INTERESTED. 


Literature. 


ENCYCLOPADIA OF RELIGION AND EvTHICs. 
Edited by James Hastings, M.A.,D.D. Vol. 
II. Arthur—Bunyan. New York: Charles 
Scribner’s Sons. Cloth, $7; half morocco, 
$9.—The second volume of this great work 
contains nine hundred pages, which, if 
printed in the ordinary way, would make a 
library of over thirty volumes, with thirty- 
five thousand words each in a book. Fight 
pages are taken up with the names of the 
authors, with their titles, and a list of the 
articles contributed by each one. We select 
a few names at random to show the quality 
of the men and the articles they have written: 
Stanley Lane-Poole, Andrew Lang, Josiah 
Royce, William Sanday, E. D. Starbuck, 
E. A. Westermarck. These and many others 
are experts in the departments which they 
represent, and many of their articles are 
equivalent to a large volume. For instance, 
“ Asceticism,”’ under fourteen headings, with 
as many expert writers, covers forty-seven 
pages of this work, or more than sixty thou- 
sand words. ‘‘Aryan Religion’ is treated 
with a similar fulness. As one looks over 
the pages of this volume, the wonder grows. 
Who ever thought of all the subjects which 
are discussed by expert writers in these volu- 
minous pages, and who has traced the connec- 
tions between things familiar and common- 
place, and their origins in things that are not 
familiar and commonplace? ‘he “‘bull- 
roarer”’ is a toy well known in England and on 
the continent. It is used by boys to make a 
noise, which is often distressing to their 
elders; but it is something more than a toy, 
it is a survival of that which was once used 
in ceremonial observances of a religious 
order. In Australia and other parts of the 
southern world the bull-roarer plays a large 
part in religion, myth, and ritual. The 
origin of the toy is contemporary with pale- 
olithie man. ‘The discussions are commonly 
learned, often of exceptional value, and 
as a rule liberal in tone and spirit. The 
religion and ethics of Christians and heathen 
alike are treated with fairness, with intent 
to tell the truth, and not to enforce a doc- 
trine. A remarkable number of timely and 
important articles are contained in this 
second volume. It is surprising to note 
the number of such subjects grouped about 
the letters “A” and ‘‘B.” We have Athe- 
ism, Agnosticism, the Assyrians, Baptism, 
Babylonian, Bible, Brotherhood, Biology, 
and Buddha. Nearly fifty thousand words 
are given to Baptism, eighteen thousand to 
Bantu and South Africa, six thousand to 
Buddha. Buddhism is to be considered in 
two more articles under the titles Hinayana 
and Mahayana. Then in successive articles 
Buddhism is to be treated under the titles 
Bhutan, Burma, Central Asia, Ceylon, 
China, India, Japan, Java, Korea, Siam, and 
Tibet, besides a description of the sects in- 
cluded in Buddhism. ‘There is a long and 
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and the Brahma Samaj. This spelling, dif- 
ferent from our accepted style, is a transliter- 
ation of the vowel sound of the original. The 
article is free, full, and sympathetic, with a 
curious little twist which is to be noticed in 
many of the articles. The Samaj is spoken 
of as being forced to decide between Christi- 
anity and Buddhism. The writer of this 
article, like a reviewer of this volume in the 
Watchman, rules Unitarians ‘‘out of the clas- 
sification as Christians.”’ 


THE CamBripGE History oF ENGLISH 
LITERATURE. Edited by A. W. Ward and 
A. R. Waller. Vol. IV. Prose and Poetry; 
Sir Thomas North to Michael Drayton. 
New York: G. P. Putnam’s Sons. $2.50 
net.—The fourth volume of the history, deal- 
ing, as it does, with no great masters of lit- 
erature, makes its appeal to interests quite 
different from those which we have in what 
might be termed “pure literature.” The 
chapters in this volume deal with topics- 
rather than with men, but they are topics 
of perhaps even more human interest than 
men themselves, no matter how skilful writers 
they may be. The volume begins and ends 
with chapters of this type. ‘‘The trans- 
lators of Elizabeth’s age pursued their craft 
in the spirit of bold adventure which ani- 
mated Drake and Hawkins.” ‘They ranged 
over the literature of Europe, captured and 
made prizes, and transformed their booty 
into a literature of their own. North’s 
Plutarch, freely used by Shakespeare, trans- 
lated from a translation, and in each of the 
two translations gaining strength and pict- 
uresqueness, is presented to us as a vivify- 
ing piece of literature. The last chapter 
but one in the book gives us an interesting 
account of the book trade, containing a great 
deal of interesting matter not ordinarily at 
the command of the student. ‘The literature 
of the sea and of travel is adequately treated 
in two chapters. Song books and miscel- 
lanies, early writings on politics and eco- 
nomics, London and the development of 
popular literature, country pursuits and pas- 
times, and libraries are among the profitable 
chapters which emphasize the humanistic 
side of literature. It is somewhat surpris- 
ing to find that the “Authorized Version” 
of the Bible is allowed only one chapter of 
thirty pages, in which not only the ‘Au- 
thorized Version”’ itself, but its sources, the 
previous translations, have to be considered. 
Other chapters in the book are devoted to 
prominent writers, Raleigh, Campion, Donne, 
being most familiar. The importance of the 
whole history to the general student is worth 
some speculation here in connection with the 
fourth volume (and the third, already pub- 
lished). ‘‘There is no royal road to geom- 
etry,” it was said, and there is equally no 
royal road to the acquirement of literary 
scholarship; but it is possible to aid the stu- 
dent to a greater degree than before with- 
out pauperizing his intellect. This is the 
value of the Cambridge history: it advances 
the starting-point of each student, and, as 
is the case in science and mathematics, puts 
at his command the results of the work of 
his predecessors that he may progress from 
the point where they left off. Heretofore 
the student has had to dig for himself labori- 
ously or go without many things which he 
should know. Under former conditions he 
had no time, and, unless relieved from the 
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pressure of other work, no inclination. ‘The 
Cambridge history is more than a reference 
book. It places the student even with the 
research workers of the past, and opens to 
him a new career of progress. 


THE STORY OF THE AMERICAN MERCHANT 
Marine. By John R. Spears. New York: 
The Macmillan Company. $1.50.—No chap- 
ter in American history is more thrilling and 
illustrative than that which relates to the 
beginning, growth, development, and decline 
of our merchant marine. It is a history 
which, in the early days, brings to light many 
things which the descendants of some of our 
godly forefathers and merchant princes would 
gladly forget. Privateering easily shaded off 
into piracy, and the slave-trade was a cold- 
blooded device for making money which 
stimulated the enterprise, excited the ava- 
rice, and deadened the conscience of whole 
communities. Puritans and Pilgrims alike 
winked at the crimes of half-disguised priva- 
“teers who sold their plunder for a song and 
spent their money with careless freedom. 
With expanding commerce came the great 
days of the clipper ships, and the American 
flag was seen in all parts. The story of the 
decline of the ship-building industry and the 
carrying trade in American bottoms is not 
a record of intelligence and enterprise alto- 
gether creditable to our government. The 
fact remains that foreign nations captured 
both industries, and they levied upon us such 
taxes as they saw fit. A curious phenomenon 
is that on the Great Lakes we have built and 
maintained a great merchant marine, but 
now, when we meditate a like creation upon 
the ocean, we are told that the obstacles are 
insuperable. Mr. Spears writes with abun- 
dant knowledge and in a fair spirit, and it 
must be confessed that in facing present con- 
ditions there are more difficulties in the way 
than have been commonly recognized. He 
shows that with competition, into which 
enter Europeans who work for low wages and 
Orientals to whom such wages are wealth 
beyond anything that they dream of, Ameri- 
can enterprise will find it difficult to build 
ships and sail them with profit. The dis- 
cussion is timely, and one that they cannot 
afford to overlook who are called upon to 
legislate for the revival of ship-building, or 
who have influence with those who are re- 
sponsible for such legislation. 


WEBSTER’S NEW INTERNATIONAL DICTION- 
ARY OF THE ENGLISH LANGUAGE. Spring- 
field, Mass.: G. & C. Merriam Company.— 
It is difficult in a brief notice, which is all 
that the literary editor can assign to any 
publication, to do justice to a work of such 
scope and value as the New International 
Dictionary. For the American who can 
afford but one standard dictionary this is 
the only one to be considered. It is a monu- 
ment of scholarship, lexicography, and skill 
in manufacture. Even for highly educated 
people every page will contain a surprise, and 
one who is beginning a course of literary self- 
culture could hardly do better than to spend 
some time every day in turning over the pages 
of this work with no aim but to search for 
novel information. One will be sure to find 
it wherever he turns. The late Dr. Harris 
was editor-in-chief, and, assisted by an able 
corps of collaborators, has produced a dic- 
tionary which is an encyclopedia of universal 
knowledge. Recognizing the tendency to 
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accumulate information which will be sought 
and valued by only a few, by a happy device 
rare and unusual terms and words are sepa- 
rated from the main current of information 
and flow along by themselves in a stream at 
the foot of each page. The vocabulary con- 
tains definitions of over four hundred thou- 
sand words and phrases. As that is about 
a hundred times as many words as one uses 
in ordinary business, the extent of the field 
to be explored by those who are in search of 
wisdom is manifest. Making comparison 
with the edition of 1900, page by page, it is 
evident that the definitions have been re- 
written and improved, and those that were 
formerly contained in the supplement are 
now incorporated in the text, while the tables 
of biographical information and classical 
quotations are to be found incorporated in 
the body of the work or in the space below 
the lines. The list of editors, with their 
claims to authority in their various depart- 
ments, would fill all the space at the disposal 
of the present writer. It is a list of men 
recognized as eminent for ability and special 
training. 


THE RED House oF ROWAN STREET. By 
Roman Doubleday. Boston: Little, Brown 
& Co. $1.50.—This book makes its appeal 
to those who like detective stories. The 
two most active persons in the novel are en- 
gaged, the one in contriving mysteries and 
plotting crimes, the other in the explanation 
of the mysteries and the detection of the 
criminal. A man goes West to plead the 
cause of a friend who has been jilted by his 
lady love. He finds her in a household where 
her father, a physician, is accused of all kinds 
of crimes and misdemeanors, with her 
brother, also under suspicion and distrusted 
by the members of his own family, and her 
mother who is a stern moralist, holding that 
their misfortunes are judgments for wrong- 
doing. These, with a fussy housekeeper and 
her crippled son, make up an ill-assorted 
family. The grace and beauty of the young 
woman charm the emissary from the East, 
and he begins a quest which is inspired quite 
as much by admiration for the young woman 
as by loyalty to his Eastern friend. The 
skein of criminal adventure is tangled in 
every possible way, but the amateur detec- 
tive gets the right clue, and the well-kept 
secret is at last disclosed, with, of course, a 
shifting of the principals in the love-story, 
the deserted swain consoling himself else- 
where, while his emissary gets his reward. 


Girt AND Woman. By Caroline Wormeley 
Latimer, M.D., M.A. New York: D. Ap- 
pleton & Co. $2 net.—This is a book not 
for girls, but for adult women, married or 
single, and contains such information as all 
intelligent women are glad to have and can 
makea proper useof. The author writes with 
knowledge, and avoids the evil of sugges- 
tion, which is so often the bane of books 
written to advance the cause of moral re- 
form. The author strongly condemns the 
let-alone policy in regard to imparting in- 
formation to the young; but, on the whole, 
the let-alone policy is often safer and wiser 
than too much meddling. Nature has her 
own methods of growth, unfolding, and ripen- 
ing, and should be interfered with only by 
those who have such skill as the scientific 
gardener carries into his work. Dr. Latimer 
sets forth plainly and simply some of the 
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fundamental facts with many wise sugges- 


tions. One subject which is just now at- 
tracting attention, and has called for legis- 
lation in some Western States, might prop- 
erly have been treated. Mothers ought to 
know enough about the habits of young men 
to make sure that those with whom their 
daughters associate shall be free from vicious 
social habits and the diseases which result 
from them. The scientific revelations con- 
cerning the cause and prevention of congeni- 
tal blindness, now pressed upon the atten- 
tion of the public by Helen Keller, should 
be brought to the attention of every one 
responsible for the care and education of 
children. 


THe AUTOBIOGRAPHY OF MAHARSHI DEv- 


ENDRANATH TaGoRE. ‘Translated from the 


original Bengali~by Satyendarnath Tagore 
and Indira Devi. Calcutta: S. K. Lahiri 
& Co.—There is much interest—in’ some 
quarters an apprehensive interest—in the 
awakening of India. Like other countries 
where the people are checked in the devel- 
opment of their native impulses by the con- 
trol of a stronger political power, India is 
the scene of unrest. The religious aspira- 
tions of these people are an important ele- 
ment in their awakening spirit. This book 
is the story of a young man brought up in 
luxury and in filial regard for the religion of 
his forefathers, who himself awakened to 
higher and more vital spiritual possibilities, 
and began a significant movement for the 
religious uplift of his fellows. The book is 
illustrated with portraits and with pictures . 
of buildings; indeed one cannot handle it 
without realizing that he holds in his hands 
a product of methods that differ widely 
from American book-making. This adds 
to the interest for those who sympathize 
with the purpose of the publication. Even 
the Sanscrit quotations give one a peep into 
the life that was developed so wonderfully 
in the Indian peninsula through long cen- 
turies. 


A New Series of Free 
Pamphlets 


The first of which is now ready 


[INTERNATIONAL SERIES NO. 1.] 


UNITARIANISM AND THE MIS- 
SIONARY SPIRIT 
By Lewis G. WILSON. 


In what way and to what extent can 
the Unitarian body sustain the test of 
missionary activity which is imposed 
upon it in common with all other Chris- 
tian denominations? To what extent and 
in what way does it justify its existence, 
or propose to justify its existence, by 
its competency as a missionary body? 
These are the questions which the Secre- 
tary of the American Unitarian Associa- 
tion answers in the first issue of this 
new series. 

FOR FREE DISTRIBUTION 
Order by its number only, not by title 


American Unitarian Association 


25 Beacon Street, Boston 
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LETTERS ON THE GREATNESS AND SIM— 
PLICITY OF THE CHRISTIAN Fairy. By 
Henry Churchill King. Boston: The Pil- 
grim Press. Price 75 cents net.—President 
King regards Jesus as not only supreme 
among men, but as an entirely unique per- 
sonality. His emphasis is laid on the 
spiritual life of Jesus, a life lived in com- 
munion with God; and this spiritual life 
of Jesus he regards as the greatest proof 
that God exists. From Jesus, therefore, 
we learn not so much the way to live the 
normal human life, but rather what God is 
like. Not only can we look to the spiritual 
life of Jesus as the great proof of God’s 
existence, but we can trace the lines of the 
personality of Jesus and every one of them 
can be asserted of God: thus we learn not 
only that God is, but what he is like. This 
puts the Christian life on the basis of a mys- 
tical experience rather than on the basis of 
a moral purpose. Indeed the great word 
of this book is ‘‘friendship.” The com- 
munion of the soul with God is a friendship 
based on acquaintance; the relation of the 
person who is living the Christian life to 
other persons is friendship, good will, the 
sense of comradeship. Friendship with God 
can be cultivated as it can be with man. 


THE CARDINAL’S Pawn. By K. L. Mont- 
gomery. Chicago: A. C. McClurg & Co. 
75 cents.—If the experiment of selling origi- 
nal novels at half price succeeds, we may ex- 
pect a cutting of prices all along the line. 
This is the second of a series at the reduced 
price, and in no way differs in quality from 
what might be expected in a book of higher 
cost. It is an imaginary record of things 
that happened in the days of the Renaissance, 
when wicked men ruled Florence and gov- 
erned the Church. A girl, whose brother 
is threatened by a faithless wife, enters the 
game disguised to represent her brother, 
whom she greatly resembles. She has a 
strong wrist, and is expert in many manly 
arts. Adventures and dangers crowd one 
upon another in quick succession: each one 
seems more desperate than the last, but out 
of each one some miraculous way of escape 
is opened. Into the game comes for the girl 
an English lover, who proves to be a most 
helpful ally and at the end a loving hus- 
band. The terrible Council of Ten in Venice 
lays its fateful hand upon the heroine 
again and again, but is thwarted by Hebrew 
cunning, English valor, and the never-failing 
resources of the Cardinal’s Pawn. 


MASTERS OF THE ENGLISH NOVEL. 
Richard Burton. New. York: Henry Holt 
& Co. $1.25.—Out of his abundant expe- 
rience and familiarity with English literature 
the author brings forth treasures of wisdom 
for all who read and love the English novel. 
His judgments and criticisms are sane and 
sound, and have withal the too rare claim to 
attention that they are interesting. The 
volume contains not only fair and just esti- 
mates of Dickens, Thackeray, George Eliot, 
and other great writers who have made their 
fame since the novel was fully developed as 
a form of literature, but also a brief and inter- 
esting account of the beginnings of English 
fiction and the works of Richardson, Smollet, 
and others who prepared the way for the 
realism of Jane Austen and the romanticism 
of Walter Scott. There is a chapter also 
on French influence and a concluding chapter 
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on the American contributions: The book 
may be commended as the latest, briefest, 
best, and most useful contribution to critical 
literature. 


Dan MerritHEwW. By Lawrence Perry. 
Chicago: A. C. McClurg & Co. $1.50.— 
This book comes into the same class with the 
sea stories of Clark Russell, Capt. Bullen, 
and some of the short stories of F. Hopkinson 
Smith. It seems to have been written with 
knowledge of the subject. It is full of action, 
adventure, peril, and rescue, with the inevi- 
table love-story running through it, from a 
chance encounter to a worthy conclusion. 


Miscellaneous. 


Horatio Willis Dresser sends out A Mes- 
sage to the Well, similar in purpose and 
character to A Physician to the Soul, pub- 
lished two years ago. The first six chapters 
apply this writer’s well-known idealism to 
individual problems. Four are addressed re- 
spectively ‘To an Imprisoned Soul,” ‘‘’To a 
Sufferer from Nervous Fatigue,’ ‘“‘To a 
Theological Student,’ and ‘“‘To a Clergy- 
mau.’ The second half of the volume is 
concerned with questions raised by the Em- 
manuel movement. The aim of these dis- 
cussions is to differentiate the various types 
of psychotherapy, and lead the way to the 
permanent religious and educational interests. 
The book is published by G. P. Putnam’s 
Sons ($1.25 net), as are the other books of 
the Inner Life Series, from which many have 
gained help and comfort. 


“Great Affirmations”. 


Series 
A UNITARIAN LIBRARY OF 
PAPER-COVERED BOOKS 
A New Volume Added Every Month 


ReEADy APRIL 1 


West Roxbury Sermons 
By Theodore Parker 


T2mo. 258 pp. 25 cents net 
in paper covers ; by mail, 33 cents 


These sermons were delivered in West Rox- 
bury, Mass., from 1837 to 1848,—a period in 
Parker’s life not covered in his other publica- 
tions, and therefore known only by those in 
personal relations with him in his parish. Here 
‘he does not appear so much as the reformer 
or controversialist, but as the preacher in a 
suburban parish, breaking the bread of life to 
his congregation from week to week.” 


ALREADY ISSUED 


The Great Affirmations of Religion. 
Thomas R. Slicer. 

Pillars of the Temple. 
Savage. 

Endeavors after the Christian Life. 
James Martineau. 

Some Ethical Phases of the Labor Ques= 


By 
By Minot J. 
By 


tion. By Carroll D. Wright. 

The Influence of Emerson. By Edwin D. 
Mead. 

The Supremacy of Jesus. By Joseph H. 
Crooker. 


25 cents each ; by mail, 33 cents. 
PUBLICATION DEPARTMENT 


American Unitarian Association 
25 Beacon Street, Boston 
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Books Received. 


From Houghton Miffiin Company, Boston. 
Little Brother O’ Dreams. By.Elaine Goodale Eastman. 
$x net. 
The Godparents By Grace Sartwell Mason. §$1.10 net. 
Swimming. By Edwin Tenney Brewster. $1 net. 
Personal Power. By William Jewett Tucker. 
English Literature in Account with Religion. 
Mortimer Chapman. $2 net. 
Little Gardens for Boys and Girls. By Myrta Margaret 
Higgins. $1.10 net. . 

The Principles of Pragmatism. By H. Heath Bawden. 
$1.50 net. : 
The Conquest of Consumption. 

A.M,M.D. §r net. 


From the Twentieth Century Company, Boston. 
A Forward Step. By William Thum, 
From Small, Maynard & Co., Boston. 
The Scar. By Warrington Dawson. $1.50. 
From D. Appleton & Co., New York. 


Girl and Woman. By Caroline Wormeley Latimer, M.D. 
M.A. $2 net. 


SOCIAL SERVIGE BULLETIN 


eee Department of Social Service 

of the American Unitarian Associ- 
ation issues regularly each month a pub- 
lication bearing this title. Its purpose 
is to offer suggestions for the conduct 
of work for the common good in our 
churches, and also to give circulation to 
articles of value on different phases of 
the social question, some original con- 
tributions, and others reprints from the 
magazines and the reports of various 
societies. 


#1 5o net. 
By Edward 


By Woods Hutchinson, 


No. 8. 
(Reavy Apri 1) 


Rural Economy as a Factor 
in the Success of the Church 
By Thomas N. Carver 


Professor of Political Economy, 
Harvard University 

This issue of the Bulletin is especially timely 
in view of the attention which the problem of 
the country church has been attracting of late. 
Professor Carver believes that the way to 
restore the country church to something of its 
old time strength and influence is to build up 
the rural communities in sound morality and 
in scientific knowledge of agriculture. Both 
go together. He emphasizes the value of the 
plain, economic virtues of industry, sobriety, 
thrift, and mutual helpfulness, and then lays 
equal stress upon a scientific knowledge of 
farming. Make the Christian farmers better 
farmers than the non-Christians, and they will 
become the more prosperous and the church 
will flourish. On the other hand, let the non- 
Christian farmers be the more efficient, and the 
rural church will fail. The future of the country 
churches depends upon a better and more 
progressive membership. 


ALREADY ISSUED 


No. 1. The Social Welfare Work of Uni- 
tarian Churches. 

No. 2. Working with Boys. 
Elmer S. Forbes. 


By Rev. 


No. 3. The Individual and the Social 
Order in Religion. By Rev. Frederic 
A, Hinckley. 


No. 4. A Remedy for Industrial Warfare. 
By Charles W. Eliot. 

No. 5. Some Unsettled Questions About 
Child Labor. By Owen R. Lovejoy. 
No. 6. The Social Conscience and the 

Religious Life. By Francis G. Peabody. 
No. 7. Friendly Visiting. By Mary E. 

Richmond. 

PUBLISHED FOR FREE DISTRIBUTION 
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The Dome. 
His Find. 


Tell me what you think I found 
Lying right on the weedy ground? 
Ho! It was new and red and round. 
Accent! Just peeping from the dew. 
Wasn’t it jolly, I ask of you? 
I began thinking what I’d do. 
I’d buy some marbles, or else a top, 
A rubber ball or some corn to pop, 
Or a jumping monkey to hop, hop, hop. 

- Or else a trumpet to make a noise, 
Or nuts, and divide them with the boys. 
Oh—well, you know, there’s a lot of toys. 
But oh! as I stooped,—I only meant 
To spin it,—down in a hole it went. 
That was the last of my red cent. 

—Sydney Dayre. 


Mother’s Headache. 


BY SUSAN P. PECKHAM. 


One day Dorothy and Bob felt lonely. 
This was because the mother had such a 
headache that she was lying down in her 
room, and most of the time her eyes were 
shut. It was rather dark in there; but the 
door was open, and, when Bob peeped in 
through the crack, he could see his mother. 

At last he whispered, very low indeed, 
“Do you feel better?’’ but his mother did 
not hear. He went away a minute, then 
back he came and tried whispering again; 
but she did not hear that low whisper. 
After another minute he spoke louder, but 
not a bit loud, and he said, ‘‘ Mother, are 
you better?’’ and right away, she said:— 

“Yes, Bobby. Want to come in and see 
me?”’ 

So he went in as softly as anything, and 
she took hold of his hand, and he put his 
head on the pillow. So they talked a few 
minutes, and his mother said, — 

“Pretty soon, I shall be well enough to go 
out to the playroom couch.”’ 

“That will be good,” said Bob. He went 
away then, so that she could get a little 
nap; and, when he was out of the room, he 
began to cut up at a great rate, hopping, 
whirling around, dancing on one foot and 
then on the other. Doffie came slowly up 
the stairs, being very quiet. And Bob told 
her: “‘ Mother’s all better! She’s all better! 
So you needn’t look that way any more, 
like a—like a frog, Doffie.”’ 

Doffie began to laugh alittle bitthen. “TI 
don’t look-like a frog, Bobbie,” she said. 
“People couldn’t look like frogs.”’ 

“Yes, you do; yes, you do—you did. 
Frogs have their mouths pulled away down 
at the ends: you did, too, Doffie.”’ 

“Be careful, Bobbie,’ said Dorothy. 
“You'll wake mother.” 

“She’s coming out to the playroom 
couch pretty soon,’’ said Bob. 

“Oh! then I'll get it ready for her,’’ said 
Doffie. 

She did. She spread out things all ready, 
—pillows and the things to cover her mother. 

Bobbie watched her. He didn’t know 
what he could do. ‘Let me do something, 
Doffie,”’ he said. ‘‘I could do something.” 

“Couldn’t you get a tumbler of fresh, 
cold water?” said Doffie, ‘‘and put it ona 
chair up here at the head of the couch? 
She might like a drink when she comes.”’ 


“She might,” said Bobbie; ‘‘yes, sir, 
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she might. She might like to have the sun 
shut out, too, Doffie. Her room is dark 
because her head aches so.” 

“Yes,” said Doffie. ‘‘ We'll shut the blinds 
of this window, because this would shine 
right in her face and eyes. Are your blocks 
all picked up nicely, and other things? 
Let’s see.” They both looked all around— 
corners, chairs, book-shelves. They put 
every place in that playroom in good order. 

“Tooks fine!’’ Bobbie declared. 

“Yes,” Doffie said. ‘“But—one thing 
more, Bob, one thing more—flowers.”’ 

“Oh, I should say so,’”’ said Bob. 

They went down to the garden, and they 
picked bachelors’ buttons because they 
were sure that their mother liked those. 
Just as soon as those were in a tumbler on 
the table, Bob said, peering out of the door: 
“T hear mother! Mother’s coming now.” 

Then he ran, and Dorothy ran, too. 
Their mother put one hand in Dorothy’s 
and the other on Bob’s head, and they walked 
into the play room and over to the couch. 

“Why, how lovely the playroom looks 
the mother said. ‘Well, well, what good 
nurses I have,—everything is comfortable! 
so pretty, too! I should like a drink of 
fresh water, please, Bob.’’ And there it 
was close by her. 

“And my pillows just right,’ she said, 
lying back, ““and the dear bachelors’ but- 
tons—so many colors, all so fresh!’’ 

“ Are you getting better?’’ asked Bob. 

“Ves, every minute, fast. Must be all 
well when daddy comes home, mustn’t I?” 

“Vou can tell him you had good nurses,” 
said Bob. 

“To be sure I can,’’ said his mother. 
And so she did. 
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The Two Playhouses. 


“Our papa is very good, isn’t he, Bobbie? 
Other papas do not make such beautiful 
playhouses for their children.’’ That was 
what Bee said. 

“‘T like to play down at the cornstalk play- 
house the best,’’ Bobbie said. 

“© Bobbie, how can you?” Bee said. 
“We haven’t any dear little yellowbird down 
at the cornstalk playhouse. I like this one 
the best!”’ 

“JT get tired here keeping still,’ Bobbie 
said, yawning. ‘I wish she would get her 
eggs hatched so we could see the little birds.” 

Bobbie and Bee were in the hemlock play- 
house, and this is the way the hemlock play- 
house was made. First there were poles, 
many poles, nailed between two hemlock- 
trees, and then there were many hemlock 
boughs woven in and out and overhead, form- 
ing a fine, strong roof. 

A dear little yellowbird had built her nest 
in the boughs in one corner of the playhouse, 
and had laid four tiny eggs; and now she 
was sitting upon them, waiting for her babies 
to come out. 

Bobbie and Bee sat at a little round table 
spread with bits of broken dishes. They had 
a nice feast of bread and butter and doughnuts 
and apples, and they were as cosey as cosey 
could be. 

“Once when I wasin here alone, the mother- 
bird flew out of the nest, and came down and 
lit right near my foot,’’ Bee said, looking 
up at the two bright eyes watching them 
from the nest. “I held out my hand and 
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said, ‘Come, little sweetheart, Bee will not 
hurt you,’ and she flew right down to me, 
Bobbie! She truly, truly did.” 

“Try now, and see if she’ll fly down to 
you,”’ said Bobbie. ‘“‘I’ll keep still.” 

“Won’t you squeal if she starts to come?” 

© No, I'll keep just as still as still,”’ said 
Bobbie. 

Bee held out her little hand. 

“Come, little sweetheart, Bee will not 
hurt you,”’ she said in coaxing tones. 

The yellowbird stepped out on the edge 
of her nest. ‘“‘Peep!’’ she said. 

Bobbie crammed his fist into his mouth 
to keep from squealing. He was so excited 
and pleased. 

‘‘Come and see what we have for our din- 
ner, darling,’’ Bee said, reaching out her hand 
a little further. 

And what do-you think that yellowbird 
did? 

Why, she said, ‘‘Peep, peep,” and down 
she flew and lit on Bee’s shoulder! 

“She didn’t do that before!’’ Bee whis- 
pered. ‘‘O Bobbie, keep still, keep still]” 
And she took a crumb of bread, and held it 
up quite near the yellowbird’s bill; but no, 
oh, no, that yellowbird did not quite dare 
to eat from little Bee’s fingers! Away she 


\flew, out of the door of the hemlock play- 


house, and up, up, up, into a hemlock-tree. 

And Bobbie jumped up and said, “I am 
going to look into the nest while she is away, 
and see if her little eggs are hatching.”” And 
he took his little chair, and stood on tiptoe, 
and looked into the yellowbird’s nest. 

“O Bee!” he cried, and his blue eyes 
opened very wide.‘‘ There’s a little baby 
bird peeking at me out of one of the little 
shells.” 

And Bee stood in the little chair beside 
Bobbie, and looked into the nest. “Oh, 
isn’t it funny,’’ she said ina whisper. ‘‘How 
could a little bird grow into a little bird when 
it was all shut up in an egg-shell, Bobbie?” 

Bobbie said nothing, and jumped down 
from the chair, and ran out of the playhouse. 
“Come home! you have a baby bird in 
your nest!’’ he called, looking up into the 
tree where the yellowbird was sitting. 

And that yellowbird mother flew down 
from the tree, and into the playhouse, and 
lit on the edge of her nest. ‘‘Peep! peep! 
peep! peep!’’ she said, which meant, “Oh, 
you darling, I am glad you have come!” 

And down the yellowbird mother sat in 
the nest, and cuddled that dear little baby 
bird up close to her breast. 

And Bobbie hopped on one foot, and said 
to Bee, ‘‘Come, let the little bird sleep, and 
let us go down to our cornstalk playhouse to 
play.” 

And Bee said: “All right. Good-by, dear 
mother-bird. We’ll come again to-morrow 
and see your baby.” 

Away Bee and Bobbie ran out of the hem- 
lock playhouse and out of the hemlock woods 
and down across the meadows to the edge 
of the cornfield, and there was the wonderful 
cornstalk playhouse. 

And this is the way the cornstalk play- 
house was made. First there were four 
strong posts placed in the ground, forming 
a square; and there were poles, many poles, 
nailed from one post to the other, and all 
between the poles the yellow cornstalks were 
placed, and overhead there was a fine, strong 
roof made of cornstalks, too. 

And Bee clapped her hands, and said, ‘‘Oh, 
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see, see, Bobbie dear, our cornstalk play- 
house looks like gold shining in the sun!”’ 

And Bobbie said: “Yes, it does. Let us 
play that you live all alone in the cornstalk 
playhouse, and I'll be a bear and live in the 
corn and growl, and run after you!”’ 

And Bee said, “All right, only I’ll not be 
truly afraid, for I’ll know it’s only you, 
Bobbie.” 

“Well, pretend afraid, anyway,’ said 
Bobbie. And he ran in among the tall corn, 
and Bee went into the cornstalk playhouse, 
and sat down and waited. 

And all at once she heard a bear growling 
and running around outside of the playhouse. 

“Oh, oh, I hear a bear! I. hear a bear!” 
she said, and pretended to cry very loud. 

And the bear growled louder and louder. 

“Now I’m coming in and eat you up,” 
said Bobbie. And he put his little head into 
the door of the playhouse, and growled again. 

“‘Oh, oh, it’s only a little baby bear,”’ said 
Bee, clapping her hands. ‘“‘It’s only a baby 
bear three years old, with golden hair. I’m 
not afraid!”’ 

And Bobbie stopped growling, and pouted 
his lips. ‘‘Now, Bee, you've spoiled all the 
fun! Why didn’t you pretend to be afraid?” 

And Bee laughed, and said, ‘All right, 
Bobbie, dear, we’ll play it again.” 

And they played it again, and this time 
Bee pretended to be afraid, and Bobbie pre- 
tended that he was a very large bear, and ate 
her up. 

Bobbie never was satisfied unless he had 
eaten her. 

Bobbie always wanted to play “bear” 
when they came down to the cornstalk play- 
house to play. He just loved to growl and 
to eat Bee up. 

And there was no dear little yellowbird 
in the cornstalk playhouse to disturb, you 
see. And that was why he liked it best. 

Now, which playhouse would you have 
liked the best?—Gertrude Smith, in Little 
Folks. 


Plain Folks. 


“Do you know what I’m going to be when 
I grow up, Nora?”’ This question came from 
Ted, who was curled up on the kitchen 
window-seat, with a book, near where Nora 
was ironing. 

“No, dearie.”” Nora folded a towel deftly, 
and hung it across the clothes-horse, smil- 
ing indulgently at the dreamy little face. 
She and Ted were fast friends, and to her 
‘the had brought all his cherished hopes and 
inspirations. “‘What are you going to 
-be?”’ 

: “A hero!” 

Nora didn’t seem as delighted at this an- 
nouncement of what appeared to be a noble 
ambition as Ted could have wished. She 
turned to the range for a fresh iron, and 
touched it with a moist finger to see if it 
was hot enough before she replied. And 
then she spoke slowly and without enthu- 
siasm. 

“Ts that so? Well, now, I can’t say that 
I ever thought much of heroes, as a class. 
I like just plain folks. A hero is somebody 
who does a great thing. Now, there are 
lots of people who have done great things 
who are always lettin’ the little ones slide, 
or leavin’ ’em for somebody else to do, or 
makin’ an awful fuss about ’em in one way 
or another. There’s a kind of heroism in 
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most folks if you look for it, and I like best 
the kind that crops out in the little things 
of life,—the little duties done well, the little 
trials borne bravely, the little sorrows choked 
back so as to be able to help other people 
bear theirs. Yes, I think I’d much rather 
associate, for every day livin’, with just plain 
folks!”’ 

“Well,” reflected Tom, as he closed the 
book and climbed down from his seat to 
bring in the chips Nora had asked for some 
time ago, ‘‘maybe, after all, I’d just as lief 
be plain folks of the right sort, and this is 
a good time to begin.” 

“Bless the boy!” said Nora, softly, as she 
folded the last piece of shining linen.—Daisy 
Wright Field, in the Presbyterian. 


A Lullaby.* 


BY SAMUEL JUNE BARROWS. 


Sleep, baby, sleep! 
The blue eyes must not peep! 
The busy chipmunk’s gone to rest, 
The little birds are in their nest, 
Sleep, baby, sleep. 


Sleep, baby, sleep. 

Tis quiet on the deep, 

The playful wave has doffed its crest, 

The lake has smoothed its wrinkled breast, 
Sleep, baby, sleep. 


Sleep, baby, sleep, 
Their watch the angels keep, 
The Mother-God unrolls the night, 
The morning will bring back the light, 
Sleep, baby, sleep. 


A Five-year-old’s Garden. 


Ernest was five years old when he went 
with papa and mamma to spend the Easter 
holidays with Aunt Jessica and Uncle 
William and the cousins on the farm. 

Ralph and James were older than Ernest; 
but they had fine times playing together, and 
the two country boys were proud and happy 
to show their city cousin all the wonders of 
the hillside. 

The big garden, which had just been 
ploughed and made into beds ready for the 
planting, interested Ernest very much, 
especially when his cousins told him that this 
year they were going to have a garden all 
their own, and were to raise radishes and 
lettuce and peas and beans and corn, and 
all the other good things that go to make up 
a fine vegetable garden. 

“Oh, I’m going to ask papa if I can’t have 
a garden!” cried Ernest. 

“Ho! in your little cooped-up back yard!” 
laughed James. 

“T guess you’d raise about one cucumber 
and two peas,’’ chuckled Ralph. 

“Why, I don’t see why I can’t,” replied 
Ernest, his face sober and a little grieved. 

“There isn’t room enough, chicken! It 
takes room for corn and beans and such 
things, don’t you know? Besides, you aren’t 
old enough to take care of them, that’s why!”’ 

“T’m going to have my cabbages here,” 
called Ralph. ‘‘ Where will you have yours, 
James?” 

So Ernest followed his cousins around the 
patch that had been set aside for them and 


* This lullaby was written by Mr. Barrows for his little 
son twenty-three years ago, and was printed in the Chris- 
tian Register. It was sent last week to his little grandson, 
Bes Barrows Mussey, as a benediction from the grand- 

ather. 
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listened to their happy planning, his heart 
disappointed and sore. 

But, when they were at home again, and 
he ventured to ask papa about the coveted 
garden, papa seemed to be of an altogether 
different opinion from his cousins. 

“A capital idea!” papa said. “It will be 
good for you, even if nothing more comes of 
it. And who knows but you can raise enough 
for quite a taste! Ill have the ground 
spaded right away’’— 

“And you'll get the seeds, and let me plant 
them?” broke in Ernest, excitedly. 

“Sure, boy! You shall have all the seeds 
the yard will hold.” 

Those spring days were full of joy. Papa 
showed Ernest how to handle the small 
garden tools that he bought for him, and 
told him how to plant and how to take care 
of his little seedlings when they were up. 
Oh, how much Ernest did learn! And what 
a faithful little farmer he was! 

One day before frost-time the country 
aunt and uncle and cousins came down for 
a short visit. Of course, Ernest had to talk 
about his garden the very first thing. 

“Yes, Iam glad you stirred my boy up 
on gardening,”’ added papa. ‘He has really 
done wonders this summer in our little back 
yard. We have had lettuce and radishes and 
peas and beets and bush limas and corn’— 

“Bantam corn,”’ put in Ernest, ‘‘and patty- 
pan squashes!” 

“Tt is a great garden,” laughed papa. 
“The tomatoes are coming on finely now: 
we can have some for dinner, can’t we, 
Ernest?’’ 

“Oh, yes!” he answered. ‘Perhaps they 
aren’t so big as yours,” turning toward his 
cousins, ‘““but they’re good. You’ve got a 
beautiful garden, I s’pose.”’ 

Ralph and James did not answer. 
wriggled uneasily in their chairs. 

Their father laughed. ‘‘You ought to see 
their garden,” he said. ‘‘They’ve got the 
best crop of weeds on the place, but—not 
much else. I heard them trying to dis- 
courage you last spring, but you can laugh 
at them now.” 

But Ernest did not laugh. 
said, ‘‘I’m sorry.” 

“Anyway, we'll have a garden next year,” 
declared Ralph. ‘‘See if we don’t!”—Emma 
C. Dowd, in Little Folks. 


” 


They 


Instead he 


O’s for operatic Olivia, 
Who visits her aunt in Bolivia. 
She can sing to high C— 
But between you and me, 
They don’t care for that in Bolivia, 
—Isabel F. Bellows. 


The eye of a little Washington girl was 
attracted by the sparkle of dew at early 
morning. ‘‘Mamma,” she exclaimed, ‘‘its 
hotter’n I thought it was.” 

“What do you mean?”’ 

‘‘Look here, the grass is all covered with 
perspiration!”’—Baptist Commonwealth. 


Baby Nina had learned what it is to 
sharpen a pencil, so, when mamma trimmed 
her nails after a bath, she called it ‘“‘sharpen- 
ing baby’s toes.’’ The first brush she learned 
the use of was the blacking-brush, so she 
talks about “‘blacking papa’s hat,’ “‘black- 
ing baby’s dess,” and “‘blacking mamma’s 
teeth.” — Youth's Companion. 
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The International Religious Congress, 
August 6-10. 


The enrolment of members in the ex- 
cursion to the International Congress of 
Religious Liberals (Welt Kongress fuer freies 
Christentum und religioesen Fortschritt) 
next summer has exceeded the expectations 
of its projectors. The party sailing July 13 
from Boston by the Leyland Liner De- 
vonian is now complete. It consists of 
one hundred thirty one persons, the total 
cabin capacity of the vessel. A second party, 
sailing by the White Star Liner Cymric 
from Boston on July 12, is nearly made up, 
while other delegates will journey by various 
lines to Liverpool where the different parties 
will be united and thenceforward travel 
together through England (by special train), 
Holland, and Germany, visiting, after the 
Congress, Oberammergau, Switzerland, and 
France, and returning by way of Antwerp 
to Boston in vessels of the Red Star line. 
About two hundred Americans will make 
up the party. Of these about fifty will visit 
Hungary to participate in the Unitarian an- 
niversaries (four hundredth) of the founding 
of their faith in that country. They will 
sail thence, via Fiume, to Venice, and in 
Florence lay a wreath on Theodore Parker’s 
grave, in commemoration of the one hun- 
dredth anniversary of his birth (Aug. 24, 
1810), returning, via Paris and Antwerp, 
to Boston. 

While the bulk of the party is made up of 
Unitarians, some thirty or more Univer- 
salists, including some of their most eminent 
clergy, and a liberal sprinkling of members 
of orthodox churches, Baptists, Christians, 
Congregationalists, Friends, Presbyterians, 
Episcopalians, as well as Jews, will be of the 
number. 

The American delegation has received a 
most cordial invitation from the Unitarian 
Laymen’s Club of London to be their guests 
at a banquet to be given in High Holborn 
Restaurant on July 29. They will also at- 
tend receptions in their honor at Essex 
Hall and at the City Temple, London. 

In Liverpool, on the evening of their ar- 
rival, a brilliant reception is arranged for 
them by the Unitarians of that city. They 
will be cordially welcomed also to Manchester 
College, Oxford, as well as at Chester, 
Warwick, and Stratford. Concerning their 
reception on the continent announcement 
will be made hereafter. 

A list of the entire party will be printed 
erelong in the Register. To facilitate friendly 
relations, a social gathering is to be held 
early in June in Channing Hall, 25 Beacon 
Street, Boston, by which the members of the 
party of excursionists will become acquainted 
with each other, and take counsel concern- 
ing their journey abroad. 

The programme of the Berlin Congress is 
in press and will soon be issued. Recent 
additions of note include Prof. Paul Sabatier, 
Don (Abbé) Romolo Murri, member of the 
Italian Parliament, and Father A. L. Lilley 
of St. Mary’s, Paddington, who are to dis- 
cuss the Modernist movement; Revs. Ter- 
Minnasienz of Armenia and Nessimi of 
Turkey; Principal H. C. Maitra of Cal- 
cutta, representing the Brahmo-Somaj; 
Rev. Dr. Samuel Fries and Pastor Beskow 
of Stockholm; Rev. Carl Konow of Bergen, 
Norway; W. Blake Odgers, Esq., Rev. 
RB. H. Wicksteed, W. G. Tarrant, and H. G,! 
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Chancellor, M.P., of England; Dr. Hercod 
and Rev. G. Schoenholzer of Switzerland; 
Rabbi E. G. Hirsch of Chicago; President 
David Starr Jordan of California; Rev. 
Frank O. Hall of New York, and others. 
Over one hundred speakers, representing 
ten nationalities and over thirty church fel- 
lowships, will address the Congress. The full 
programme will bé sent by the secretary to 
all who may desire it, and will enclose a 
two-cent stamp for postage. Applications 
for the remaining places in the excursion 
(at $400) should be addressed to Messrs. 
Thomas Cook & Son, 332 Washington Street, 
Boston. CHARLES W. WENDTE, 
General Secretary, 
25 Beacon Street, Boston. 


James Freeman Clarke. 

Arlington Street Church was thronged 
in every part, last week Monday evening, 
by men and women anxious to participate 
in a celebration of the one hundredth birth- 
day anniversary of James Freeman Clarke. 
Many remained standing through the en- 
tire programme. 

Rev. Francis G. Peabody, D.D., gave a 
pupil’s estimate of the great liberal preacher. 
He began by telling of the close personal 
ties which bound him to Dr. Clarke. His 
own first glimpse of religion as a univer- 
sal fact of human history, came, he said, 
while he was in the preacher’s class of young 
men, where the original sketch of his most 
learned book, ‘““The Ten Great Religions,”’ 
was devised. 

“The most permanent impression made on 
a young man by the life of Dr. Clarke was 
that of his sanity, poise, comprehensive- 
ness, and wisdom. He was by conviction 
and association a radical reformer. No one 
could be more outspoken or fearless in the 
advocacy of unpopular causes. Yet he had 
the rare distinction among reformers of a 
judicial habit of mind, a balance of judg- 
ment, a freedom from exaggeration and re- 
nunciation; and through this distinction 
held a special place as mediator, interpreter, 
and counsellor.” 

Rev. George A. Gordon, D.D., the next 
speaker, told of his first hearing Dr. Clarke 
at Nantucket, where he made a plea for in- 
stitutional religion. He said everything 
needed a body and that the divine soul of 
religion needed an institutional body to 
save it from becoming a ghost. “I thought 
it was a good bit of advice for both sides of 
the Congregational body,”’ said Dr. Gordon. 
“My first impression of him,’’ he continued, 
“was that of a profoundly religious spirit; 
but the thing that most impressed me was 
his courage, the kind of courage that doesn’t 
know it is courageous,—the best kind of 
courage. The best exhibition of courage 
of my time was that of Dr. Clarke in the 
Cleveland presidential campaign.” 

Dr. Charles W. Eliot said: ‘The mind of 
James Freeman Clarke had a clear, pioneer 
quality. He was a nonconformist from his 
youth. He was thoroughly independent. 
I never met him until I became president of 
Harvard. Then I found him in the Divinity 
School as professor of natural religion and 
Christian doctrine. This chair he held for 
four years, from 1867 to 1871. In the third 
year of his service he began teaching the 
ethnic religions. Here he was a pioneer. 
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I felt that one of my first duties was to en- 
large the scope of the Divinity School and 
open it to students of all denominations, 
with a faculty that should be open to men of 
all denominations. I found that James 
Freeman Clarke had recommended the 
same thing four years before. 

“Be was ready to support every measure 
in favor of freedom,—freedom to think, free- 
dom to speak, and freedom to act.” 

An impressive hush fell upon the people 
as Mrs. Julia Ward Howe was escorted to 
the pulpit to read the poem she had written 
for this anniversary. When she had con- 
cluded, hearty and long-continued applause 
broke forth. 

Rev. Robert Collyer, D.D., of New York, 
the last speaker, testified to the wonder- 
ful spirit of the man who was his leader, 
teacher, and master. He told of the splen- 
did inheritance of the Clarke family, of the 
joyousness in the home, of the sense of 
humor that was so much a part of this 
learned scholar, and of other attributes 
that went to make him so universally be- 
loved. Oliver Wendell Holmes’s hymn, 
“Lord of all being, throned afar,’ and a 
benediction by Dr. Collyer brought the ex- 
ercises to a close. 
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Parish Life. 


The Unitarian Conference of the Middle 
States and Canada appointed recently a 
Committee on Parish Life, instructed to 
secure such helpful suggestions for parish 
and common life as may be possible. This 
committee, of which Rev. Charles E. St. 
John, 32 South 21st Street, Philadelphia, 
Pa., is chairman, sends out, hoping for 
general answers, a circular proposing the 
following questions :— 

1. Can you suggest improvements in par- 
ish activity :— 

(a.) As to the method or order of worship? 

(b.) As to the objects in which a church 
may interest itself? 

(c.) As to lay activity? 

2. Can you suggest improvements in our 
relations between church and church:— _ 

(a.) As to uniformity of service? 

(b.) As to co-operation in any form? 

(c.) As to inter-church intercourse, ex- 
change, or acquaintance? 

3. Do you see any unnecessary weaknesses 
in our Unitarian methods, any ineffectiveness 
where we might be producing results? 

4. Is it possible to put into the spirit and 
work of our Unitarian churches any power 
that is manifestly distinctive? Have we 
any appeal to persons whom all other churches 
fail to reach? 

5. What can be done to arouse non-church- 
going Unitarians to a sense of personal re- 
sponsibility for public worship? 

6. How make it more clear that worship 
has moral value for the community? 

7. While developing the idea that work is 
worship, can we still uphold the vital con- 
viction that worship is work? 

8. How can we improve the esprit de corps 
within and among our churches? Is it en- 
tirely a question of the minister’s personality? 

9. Please describe the financial system of 
your church, for self-support, for public 
work, and for denominational contributions. 

10. Please send the committee such a 
letter, not exceeding 1,000 words in length, 
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as you would like to send to persons relig- 
iously indifferent to call them into active 
service; or at least give an outline of the 
points you would make in such a letter. Out 
of these returns perhaps the committee can 
compile something which the American 
Unitarian Association would issue as a tract. 
Such a letter should be considerate, con- 
vineing, prophetic,—a reasonable yet urgent 
appeal to the sense of responsibility. 
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Revivals. 


Dr. Conrad’s statement in the last num- 
ber of the Christian Register, that the revival 
held in Boston last winter was of the char- 
acter suggested as desirable by Rev. J. T. 
Sunderland in a previous issue recalls the 
reports, not only of general emotional exhibi- 
tions at the various meetings, but of individ- 
ual distress and apparent mental anguish 
and suffering. These features were promi- 
nent throughout the revival. A reporter 
for one of the Boston daily papers, which 
claimed to be the favorite circulating medium 
of the revivalists for accounts of the meetings, 
wrote as follows, having first stated that 
the Tremont Temple audience of 3,100 people 
had been, with few exceptions, comparatively 
unmoved until about twenty minutes before 
the closing hour,— 

“But sixteen minutes later, and you would 
have had hard work to find a single eye 
that wasn’t letting its tears run unchecked 
while everybody was gulping, choking, 
coughing, or working with a handkerchief, 
and hundreds were doing all four things at 
the same time.’’ (Italics by the writer.) 

To the student of human nature it ap- 
peared as if the public exhibitions of feeling 
were, strange as it may seem, one of the 
attractions of the great revival, and there- 
fore one of its most objectionable features. 
The evident art of the chief actors in pro- 
ducing these outward manifestations was 
an interesting study, and one could but 
wonder why intelligent people would allow 
themselves to become the objects of scruti- 
nizing curiosity. 

May we not reasonably hope for a time 
when “‘gulping,” ‘‘choking,’’ “‘coughing,”’ or 
“working with a handkerchief,’”’ and espe- 
cially the strange phenomenon of ‘“‘ hundreds 
doing all four things at the same time,” 
will not be one of the prominent features 
of a truly great revival. 3S 


Isles of Shoals Summer Meetings. 


The Isles of Shoals Summer Meetings 
will be held this year the week beginning 
July 10, the Sunday School Institute meet- 
ings to come the week following. The morn- 
ing sessions of the Summer Meetings will 
be devoted to a series of addresses on “‘’ The 
Essential Faiths of the Modern Man.” 
The hotel rates will be as last year, fifteen 
dollars a week, $2.50 a day, a membership 
fee of one dollar entitling one to this re- 
duced rate. It is understood that the 
Ocean House on Smutty Nose will be open 
this year. Rates will be eight dollars a 
week. This house can accommodate thirty, 
and those who were there last year were 
well pleased with the board and general 
accommodations. It is stated also that per- 
sons desiring to pitch tents on}Smutty Nose 
may obtain table board at reasonable rates 
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at the Ocean House. Guests will be taken 
to morning services free, and for the evening 
meetings five cents each way. For accommo- 
dations at the Ocean House, address Mrs. 
C. Caswell, 1 Newbury Street, Portsmouth, 
N.H., until May 1. 


Cnitarian Sunday-School 
Society. 


Retaining the Young People. 


In celebrating the ninety-first birthday 
of Rev. S. H. Winkley last week, one could 
not fail to place prominent the record of 
his work in religious education. It stands 
out in his life as something he very much 
loved to do, and he did it well. His teachers’ 
meetings were notable. In them and through 
them he inspired and informed his teachers. 
He prepared text-books by which the mind 
was challenged to think and to investigate. 

* * * 

Above all he kept to the main purpose of 
such affairs,—the true aim of Sunday Schools, 
the religious spirit and the creation of relig- 
ious convictions. And in the selection of 
teachers he sought those whose personality 
would tend to be strong over young life, 
whose characters drew scholars to affec- 
tionate and loyal sentiments. Consequently 
we saw several serving for years in the 
Sunday School, with devoted classes unbroken 
by maturing age. Quite a contrast to the 
experience of our day, when the boys and 
girls, becoming young men and young women, 
deem themselves too old for Sunday School. 

* * * 


What can be done to stop this migration 
of youth, and hold the elder scholars? That 
is a practical question often asked of me,— 
a question not easily answered, because the 
times are favoring this exodus. The at- 
titude of parents, the engrossments of life, 
the pressure of the public schools, the dimin- 
ished emphasis on church obligations are 


contributing to the evil. Added to this is 
often the lack of attention and planning on 
the part of the school officers. They do 
not grapple with the trouble to seek a fit 
remedy. I believe that a cure, partial at 
least,—and that is better than none,—can 
generally be found. For instance, one of our 
prominent preachers has a class after the 
morning service, when the sermon is dis- 
cussed. It is well attended by all ages. I 
know another case where nearly a hundred 
are present to consider the modern views 
of the Bible, led by the minister. Yet an- 
other class in the city assembles under the 
guidance of a professor, who instructs on 
comparative religions and invites discus- 
sion. So I might mention a score or more 
similar. They are successful in holding the 
older ones because the members know some- 
thing worth while will be offered, because 
the leader is capable. 
* * * 

I was asked to speak the other night to 
a ‘‘Men’s Class’”’ of an “orthodox” church 
in a New England town, It was the annual 
anniversary with invited guests. As I saw 
the large gathering and learned the history 
and doings of this class, I found again the 
solution of the problem in hand. It was 
originated for just that purpose, of retain- 
ing the young people, and it retains! The 
plan in this instance is to consider various 
subjects as the desire guides, but coming 
chiefly in the scope of religion. The mem- 
bers ‘‘take turns”’ in leading. 

* * * 

These chance illustrations light up the 
situation. You cannot expect youth of 
to-day, as things are, to remain in the Sun- 
day School purely from a sense of duty. 
But in most places something can be done in 
the direction I have pointed. It seems to 
me the effort is worth while,—an effort 
that may call for the minister or for money 
to secure expert services or for the co- 
operation of the Young People’s Religious 
Union or some other means possibly out of 


the ordinary. It will pay. 
Epwarp A. HoRTON. 
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Boston Federation Meeting. 


ANNUAL MEETING. 


On Sunday, April 24, the annual meeting 
of the Boston Federation will be held in the 
Church of Our Father, Marion Street, East 
Boston, Mass. The afternoon session, com- 
mencing at four o’clock, will be devoted to 
reports from the unions on their work for 
the year, the election of officers, and general 
business discussion of work for the past 
year, and plans for the following year. 
Rev. A. D. K. Shurtleff will extend a word 
of welcome to the Federation. 

The evening meeting will commence at 
7.30 o’clock. The general topic for the 
meeting will be, ‘‘What we wish to do as 
Unitarians,”’ and three speakers will present 
their different views of the question,—Rev. 
George Hale Reed of Belmont, Rev. Palfrey 
Perkins of Brighton, and Mr. Percy A. 
Atherton, the last named presenting the 
layman’s point of view. 

Miss Ethel Simpson will render a violin 
selection, and the chorus choir of the church, 
under the direction of Mrs. Louise Wood 
Forest, will contribute to the music of the 
evening. 

This is the most important meeting of 
the year, and we sincerely trust every one 
will make a special effort to attend. We 
extend a cordial welcome to all, whether 
members of the Federation or not. To 
reach the church, take Lexington Street 
cars in the East Boston tunnel to Marion 
Street, which is on the left going up the 
hill. Harriet E. UNDERHILL, 

Secretary. 


South Worcester Federation. 


The next regular meeting of the South 
Worcester Federation will be held with the 
Parkman Guild of Westboro, on Sunday, 
April 24, when it is hoped there will be a 
large attendance. 


Religious Intelligence, 


Announcements. 


The. Wednesday noon service in King’s 
Chapel, April 20, will be conducted by Rev. 
L. G. Wilson of Boston. 


Rev. Francis Cubicciotti of 1234 South 
11th Street, Philadelphia, Pa., having sat- 
isfied the Committee on Fellowship of the 
Middle States and Canada, is hereby com- 
mended to our ministry and churches. 
George H. Badger, Alfred C. Nickerson, 
Committee. 


The spring meeting of the South Middle- 
sex Conference will be held at the Unitarian 
Church of Winchester, Mass., on Wednesday, 
May 4, at 10.30 o’clock. Rev. A. W. Vernon 
of Harvard Church, Brookline, Mass., will 
give the address of the morning session. 
The afternoon session will be devoted to the 
Women’s Alliance under the direction of 
Mrs. Prescott Keyes of Concord. 


The liberal churches in Greater New 
York -will hold a public meeting in celebra- 
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tion of the Theodore Parker Centenary on’ 
the evening of Sunday, May 8, at the Church | 
of the Messiah. Rev. Thomas R. Slicer will 


preside, and Rev. Samuel M. Crothers, D.D., 
of Cambridge, Rev. Stephen S. Wise, Ph.D., 


Rev. Frank O. Hall, D.D., and Booker TF. 
Washington will speak. Rev. Dr. Collyer 
will give the prayer, and a poem will be 
read by Rev. John Haynes Holmes. 
will be rendered by the choir of All Souls’ 


Music 


Church. 


The Unitarian Fellowship for Social Justice 


will hold a public rally in the German- 


town Unitarian Church on the evening of 


Sunday, April 17, at eight o’clock. Rev. 


Oscar B. Hawes, minister of the church, 
will preside. Addresses on the subject 
of ‘““The Church and the Social Question: 
What should the Church say and do in the 
Face of the Social Injustice of our Time?” 
will be given by Rev. John Haynes Holmes 


of New York, Rev. Edgar S. Wiers of Mont- 


clair, N.J., Mr. Burks, secretary of the Phila- 
delphia Bureau of Municipal Research, and 
Prof. Simon Patton of the University of 
Pennsylvania. 


The seventh regular meeting, twenty- 
seventh season, of the Unitarian Sunday 
School Union of Boston will be held in the 
parlors of the South Congregational Church, 
corner of Exeter and Newbury Streets, at 
7 pm., Monday, April 18. Subject, “A 
Missionary and Educational Advance needed 
in Sunday-school Work,” Rev. William 
Ewing, secretary Congregational Sunday 
School Society. This is the last meeting of 
the season and the annual meeting for the 
election of officers. A full attendance is 
urged. Supper at 6, address at 7.15, meet- 
ing adjourned at 8.30. Single supper tickets, 
at 65 cents each, may be purchased from the 
treasurer on the evening of the meeting, by 
those not holding membership tickets. The 
meeting at 7 is open to all interested. 


Meetings. 


NEw York LEaGuE.—The regular meet- 
ing was held on Friday, April 1, at eleven 
o’clock, the president in the chair and about 
one hundred and fifty present. After a 
word of greeting from Mrs. Wheeler and 
the Lord’s Prayer, the report from the Execu- 
tive Board was given by Mrs. Lawson. Mrs. 
Gilson gave the report for the Religious 
News Committee, mentioning a ‘‘Day of 
Rest’’ conference held in March to form a 
crusade, non-religious and economical in 
character; of the Miracles being discussed at 
the meetings now being held in the Marble 
Collegiate Church; of the Canadian cele- 
bration ef the baptism of the Micmac Ind- 
ians into the Catholic faith; of the work 
being accomplished by Catholics among the 
negroes of the South,—four colored mission- 
ary priests are working among their own 
people; also reading from the London 
Daily Telegraph in regard to meetings of 
Rabbi Wise in that city; of the Russian 
Douma being deeply involved in the Jewish 
question; and of the embezzlement of funds 
received for church lands in France. 

Miss Fisher read, for the Philanthropic 
News Committee, a report of the work at 
“The Graham Home for Aged Women,” 
founded in 1851 by John B. Graham. 
Thirty-one churches are now represented 
on the Board of Directors, three Uni- 
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tarian included. The Home was completed 
Oct. 26, 1852. A Donation Day, held an- 
nually, helps to raise funds for the work of 
the Home. Eighty ladies can be accom- 
modated and there is always a large waiting 
list. Mrs. Wheeler, in the absence of Mrs. 
Nichols, extended an invitation to all pres- 
ent to visit the Home after luncheon. 

Miss Coombes told of the work of the 
District Nurses Association of Brooklyn, 
founded in 1880. ‘This work is supported 
by an annual appeal sent out by a commit- 
tee of twenty-six. ‘“‘We are not only nurses, 
but the friends of the family,’’ said the 
speaker. 

An invitation was extended to the League 
to visit Newburg on June 3, also to visit 
the New Jersey Associate Alliance at Ridge- 
wood, N.J., April 15. 

The speaker of the day was Rev. Edgar S. 
Weirs of Montclair. ‘“‘There are three 
great factors in the human life,” said Mr. 
Weirs, ‘‘Heredity, Environment, and Free 
Will. One hundred and thirty years ago- 
every one believed that everything was just 
as God made it. Where we stand to-day 
itishardtosay.” ‘We like to think that our 
improvements for better and wiser things 
are passed on to our children.”’ Mr. Weirs 
quoted Mr. Burbank as saying ‘“‘that he 
knows nothing of plant life unless traits are 
transmitted. I bring the germ cells into 
new conditions, I give them less conflict, 
and, having that chance, they develop.” 
“Environment has vast influence also,” 
said the speaker. ‘‘There are two ways 
to build up a race, elimination of the unfit 
and the encouragement of the fit. The 
rights of the many are paramount to the 
rights of one. The right of parenthood 
should be withheld from the physically 
unfit and the morally unfit. We should 
think of the qualifications of the fit: the 
State is not ready for it. Everything that 
tends to produce knowledge counts. Hered- 
ity, environment, free will, they each have 
their part. When we look forward to doing 
something for our fellow-men, we must not 
forget, not to make men better, but to make 
better men.” 

Rev. Margaret Barnard of Rowe, Mass., 
brought greetings to the League. Rev. 
Dr. Brundage welcomed the League to the 
New Unity House. A hearty vote of thanks 
was extended to all the speakers of the day. 

The recording secretary called the roll. 
Miss Gribben extended the usual invitation 
for the social hour, the hymn was sung, and 
the meeting adjourned. Elizabeth L. Lawson. 


[APRIL 14 IQ10 


THE MEADVILLE District CONFERENCE. 
For the first time in its history the Mead- 
ville District Conference of Unitarian 
Churches, on Tuesday and Wednesday, 
March 29 and 30, met south of the Ohio 
River. The scene of the meeting was 
Wheeling, W. Va., and the combined Yankee 
enterprise and Southern hospitality of the 
society in that city contributed to making 
the meeting one of the most successful that 
the conference has held to date. Consider- 
ing the difficulties that had to be surmounted, 
the meeting was a remarkable one. In 
spite of the fact that the Wheeling church 
took up the conference at the eleventh 
hour, and of the further fact that Wheeling 
is in a remote corner of the conference’s 
territory, the meeting was successful from 
every standpoint, the delegates being roy- 
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ally entertained, and there being thirty- 
three visiting representatives of churches in 
attendance. 

The delegates were quartered at the 
beautiful Stratford Springs Hotel, 
all of the day meetings were held. The 
evening meetings were held in the Eoff 
Street Temple, which the Jewish congrega- 
tion of Wheeling kindly put at the disposal 
of the conference without charge. All of 
the meetings were well attended by local 
people, this being especially true of those 
held in the Eoff Street Temple in the even- 
ing. 

On account of late arrivals, the meetings 
of the Women’s Alliance of the Meadville 
Conference could not be held on Tuesday 
afternoon. An interesting meeting was held 
on Wednesday, however. On Tuesday night 
the conference meeting was formally opened 
at Eoff Street Temple. In the absence of 
Rey. William H. Fish, chairman of the con- 
ference, Rev. E. A. Coil of Marietta, Ohio, 
acted as chairman of the evening. After 
a cordial address of welcome by Hon. R. B. 
Naylor, secretary of the Wheeling Board of 
Trade, and of the West Virginia State Board 
of Trade, and a hearty response by President 
F. C. Southworth of the Meadville The- 
ological School, two splendid addresses 
were given by Prof. Henry Preserved Smith 
of the Meadville Theological School and 
Rev. Richard W. Boynton of the First 
Church, Buffalo, N.Y. Dr. Smith spoke 
on ‘‘The Old Testament in the Religion of 
the Future,’ and Mr. Boynton’s subject 

s “The New Testament in the Religion 
of the Future.” 

On Wednesday morning the first business 
session of the conference was held. It was 
called to order by Mr. Boynton, and Rev. 
M. O. Simons of Cleveland was made per- 
manent chairman. In the absence of Prof. 
F. C. Doan, secretary and treasurer, his 
report was read by Rev. Charles E. Snyder 
of Franklin, Pa., who also gave an interesting 
account of a missionary journey he took 
during last summer, looking up isolated 
Unitarians in Western Pennsylvania. Mr. 
Snyder was then made temporary secre- 
tary of the conference. Mr. Simons ap- 
pointed the proper committees, and on re- 
port from the nominating committee the 
following executive committee was elected 
for the ensuing year: Rev. Minot O. Simons 
of Cleveland, Ohio, chairman; Rev. Charles 
E. Snyder of Franklin, Pa., secretary- 
treasurer; Rev. L. Walter Mason, D.D., 
of Pittsburg, Pa.; Rev. R. W. Boynton, 
Buffalo, N.Y.; Rev. E. A. Coil of Marietta, 
Ohio; and Prof. F. C. Doan of Meadville, Pa. 

Reports from the churches in the confer- 
ence were then heard. They showed the 
past year to have been a very successful 
one in every respect. 

Rev. Horace Westwood of Youngstown, 
Ohio, delivered a stirring address on ‘‘Our 
Liberal Evangel,” after which there was a 
brief discussion. A resolution was adopted, 
heartily recommending the continuance of 
the American Unitarian Association support 
of the very promising movement at Wheel- 
ing. It was also voted by the conference 
that messages of sympathy be sent to Rev. 
William H. Fish, who has been obliged to 
abandon active work and seek a restoration 
his health in Europe; to Prof. Doan, who 
detained at home on account of the 
illness of his youngest daughter; and 


where | 
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to Dr. Mason, who was ill at-his home in 
Pittsburg. A message of greeting was sent 
to Rev. Thomas Clayton, formerly of Al- 
legheny, who has moved to the Rocky 
Mountain Conference. 

Rey. Alfred Free, Ph.D., of Morgantown, 
W. Va., conducted a _ devotional service, 
giving a very helpful sermonette. 

The afternoon session was presided over 
by Mr. Coil. The general theme of the 
session was “‘Liberalism and Occultism in 
Religion.”” Rey. Charles E. Snyder of 
Franklin, Pa., read a splendid paper on 
“The Occult and the Practical in Religious 
Experience.’’ Jamini Kanta Kora, the pres- 
ent Brahmo-Somaj Fellow at the Meadville 
Theological School, read an extremely in- 
teresting and inspiring paper on ‘“‘The Soul 
of Modern Hindu Mysticism.’”? Rev. Rich- 
ard F. Tischer of Homestead, Pa., spoke 
very interestingly on ‘‘The Perils of Occult- 
ism.’’ There was a short discussion led by 
Mr. Coil. 

The conference voted that it was its 
desire that a summer Sunday-school insti- 
tute be held at Meadville this summer, and 
pledged its support to such a project. It 
also recommended the name of Rev. Minot 
O. Simons of Cleveland to fill a vacancy 
now existing on the Board of Trustees of 
the Meadville Theological School. After 
a vote of thanks to the Wheeling church for 
the manner in which the delegates had been 
entertained, the meeting adjourned. 

A platform meeting was held in the Koff 
Street Temple in the evening. The meeting 
was presided over by Mr. Snyder, and the 
following addresses were made: ‘‘ The Father- 
hood of God,” by Rev. Minot O. Simons 
of Cleveland; ‘‘The Brotherhood of Man,”’ 
by Rev. E. C. Smith, secretary of the Wes- 
tern Conference; and ‘‘The Leadership of 
Jesus,’ by President Southworth. 

The meeting of the conference at Wheel- 
ing has given great impetus to the move- 
ment in that city. The society has called 
Mr. P. A. Molyneaux of the Meadville 
Theological School to its pulpit, and hopes 
to move forward under his leadership. 


Churches. 


Bitterica, Mass.—First Parish (Uni- 
tarian) Church: The pastorate of Rev. 
Harry Latz does not close without apprecia- 
tion for the faithful and conscientious 
services of both Mr. Lutz and his wife. 
With a quiet, unassuming spirit they have 
been unfailing in their efforts to verify the 
high ideals of life, thus winning many friends 
in the community. That a broader field 
of usefulness has beckoned them away means 
but the loosening of a sacred tie which ab- 
sence cannot fully sever. Most fervent 
wishes follow them to their new sphere of 
duties, where it is hoped the consummation 
of their will and desire for the perfecting of 
the high purposes of life may be realized. 


GRAND Rapips, Micu.—All Souls’ Church, 
Rev. H. H. Bard: The church is having a 
banner year. Dr. W. J. Dawson of London 
in November gave a series of lectures on the 
“Makers of Modern Liberty,” with a large 
attendance. Just before the holidays Rev. 
B. Fay Mills gave a series of meetings lasting 
nearly three weeks. Evenings he spoke on 
“Life” topics, and every afternoon he had 
an Emerson class. The church was crowded 
constantly, and there has been a great 
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awakening in the society. At least fifteen 
new families have identified themselves with 
the church. There is an Emerson class of 
130, and during the Lenten season there has 
been a vesper service at 4.30 Sunday after- 
noons. Mrs. Myrtle Koon Cherryman has 
given talks. The church has been crowded 
every afternoon. In fact, after filling the 
church, putting all the chairs there was any 
room for, and people standing about next 
to the wall, many went away. It has been 
decided to continue these meetings through 
April. The Women’s Society of the church 
has joined the Michigan State Alliance as 
well as the National Alliance. The financial 
part is on a better basis than it has been for 
years, and a great share of the budget for this 
year is already raised. 


GREENFIELD, Mass.—All Souls’ Church, 
Rev. S. R. Maxwell: The recent annual 
meeting indicates this church to be in a 
happily prosperous condition. The past 
year shows a gratifying increase in both 
attendance and pew-holders. Two large 
clubs for boys have been formed by the 
pastor, the Knights of King Arthur, and the 
Junior Boys’ Club, and an active Junior 
Alliance for the girls. On Easter Sunday 
thirty persons united with the church. 
The Men’s Club has been reorganized, with 
G. W. Thatcher (long an active member of 
the Church of the Disciples) as president, 
and Joseph W. Stevens as vice-president. 
Next fall and winter this club will hold 
Sunday evening meetings at the church for 
the discussion of important questions by 
prominent speakers from abroad, hoping 
especially to interest the workingmen. 
On April 22, the fiftieth anniversary of the 
settlement of Dr. John F. Moors over this 
church and its revival under his faithful 
ministry, will be commemorated by a me- 
morial service, when the societies in the Con- 
necticut Valley will be asked to attend. 
Dean W. W. Fenn will give the address, 
and W. S$. Allen the historic sketch. As a 
permanent memorial to Dr. Moors the old 
church building, in which he preached 
twenty-five years, will be remodelled for the 
club and social purposes of the society, to 
be named the John F. Moors Hall. Relatives 
of Dr. and Mrs. Moors have contributed six 
hundred dollars towards the necessary ex- 
pense. The building stands back, beside 
the present church. After remodelling, it 


Marriages. 


In Spencer, Mass., sth inst., by Rev. William L. Walsh 
of Brookfield, John Ormsby Matthews, Jr., and Lois 
May, daughter of Mr. and Mrs. William C. Trask of 
Spencer. 


Deaths. 


ROBINSON.—At Littleton, N.H., April 3, roro, Mrs. 
Emma J. Robinson, aged 54 years, wife of Rev. P. J. 
Robinson, pastor of the First Unitarian Church of 
Littleton. 
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will be leased part of the week to aid a new 
town club for young men, recently formed, 
of three or four hundred members, unsec- 
tarian,—an organization much needed in this 
large manufacturing town,—but will be re- 
tained on certain days each week for the 
use of the parish clubs and organizations. 
An active dramatic club has been formed, with 
Will S. Hutchins, author of the Jeanne D’Arc 
play lately given before the Twentieth Club 
in Boston, as president. This club will 
provide the stage outfit needed for the new 
auditorium. The original front of the old 
church, in form of a Grecian temple, will 
be restored, and the best modern gymnastic 
apparatus procured for club use. 


JACKSONVILLE, FLA.—First Unitarian Con- 
gregational Society, Rev. A. J. Coleman: 
The Jacksonville church was appropriately 
decorated for the recent Southern Conference, 
and many words were said by friends of the 
harmonious dignity of the church building. 
The past year of this society has been un- 
usually promising. It has given, or raised, 
about $2,000 for its general expenses during 
the year, and has no outstanding debt of 
any kind. The outlook is exceedingly 
bright for a distinctively forward moving 
church in Florida. The Easter services 
were appreciated, and the Knights Templar 
joined with a large congregation in the morn- 
ing’s worship. In the evening Prof. Barber 
spoke of ‘‘Some Personal Recollections of 
that great Christian Worker, Edward Everett 
Hale.’”’ The service was appropriate to the 
memory of a great humanitarian, prophet, 
and saint. Throughout the winter the 
services have been well attended. Many 
tourist friends have joined in the worship. 
The minister in charge has been fortunate 
in having had the co-operation of many min- 
isterial helpers this year, who have very 
generously shared with him in directing the 
worship. 


MELROSE, Mass.—Unitarian Church, Rev. 
Thomas Jay Horner: Easter Sunday found 
the church filled with an enthusiastic con- 
gregation, many of whom came by special 
invitation from the standing committee to 
greet the minister, who, after several weeks 
of enforced absence from his pulpit by 
reason of a broken leg, is now able to go 
about with a cane. The church was beauti- 
fully decorated with palms, lilies, and many 
potted plants which were later distributed to 
the children of the Sunday-school. The 
choir has recently been reorganized, with Mrs. 
Horner for organist. The music 
unusual excellence. 


just now, because at the recent annual meet- 


ing it was reported that the church debt: 
has finally been provided for, and the treas- | 
urer starts the new church year with $460 


in hand, above all obligations. Sixteen 
persons were elected members of the society, 
and the Alliance reported seventy-six mem- 


bers, with all dues paid. The society in} 


Melrose was never happier or in better con- 
dition than at present. Much credit is 
due to Mr. Charles E. Gassett, chairman, 
whose untimely death is sincerely mourned 
by every member. Mr. 
resting in his interests in the society, and 
after planning the Easter service with the 
minister was taken ill and passed away on 
the Tuesday before, after a three days’ ill- 
ness. In Mr. Gassett and Mrs. Anna Rosen- 


was of} 
Four infants were chris- | 
tened. ‘The Melrose people are very happy | 


Gassett was un-' 
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baum, who passed away a few weeks ago, the 
Melrose church loses two of its most efficient 
and loyal members. 


Newsourcu, N.Y.—Church of Our Father, 
Rev. Alfred J. Wilson: The membership of 
this church is not large, but genuine progress 
has been made during the last few months. 
The trustees have recently bought a house 
for a parsonage, which will meet a long-felt 
need. It is now being painted and papered, 
and will be ready very soon for occupancy. 
Five persons have been added to the roll off 
membership since Mr. Wilson became min- 
ister. There is a Girls’ Club with classes in 
embroidery and cooking besides its social 
features, also a Boys’ Club, which holds 
weekly meetings. A Current Events Circle 
has been formed and holds public meetings 
bi-weekly, which discusses such subjects as 


“Medical Inspection in the Schools,” 
“Woman Suffrage,” ‘‘ Vivisection,”’ and “Mu- 
nicipal Ownership.” ‘The Women’s Alli- 


ance has been quite active, and besides its 
regular monthly meetings has been able to 
raise money in different ways. A lecture 
by the minister in December brought about 
$35 to the treasury. On February 18 a 
concert was given, the proceeds from which 
amounted to $58.75, and on March 11 a 
food sale was held which resulted in about 
$60. 


Newton, Mass.—Channing Church: The 
installation of Rev. Harry Lutz as minister 
of the Channing Religious Society will be 
held in this church on Sunday, April 17, at 


7.30 P.M. Invocation, Rev. Edward Hale; 
Scripture reading, Rev. Grover George 
Mills; sermon, Rev. Julian C. Jaynes; 


prayer of installation, Rev. Charles William 
Wendte, D.D.; the charge to minister, 
Rey. Edward Cummings; rnght hand of 
fellowship, Rev. Samuel McChord Crothers, 
D.D.; address of welcome, Rev. George S. 
Butters, D.D., of the Methodist Church; 
benediction, Rev. Harry Lutz. 


SANFORD, M&#.—Unitarian Church, Rev. 
E. J. Prescott: Several of the leading men 
of Sanford began to realize last summer that 
the time was ripe for a new Unitarian church. 
Correspondence was opened with the Asso- 
ciation, and through it various preachers 
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were sent there during the autumn, who 
spoke to large audiences in the Town Hall. 
The call of the parish to Mr. Prescott was 
made in December. The installation took 
place on February 7, and Dr. Samuel A. 
Eliot preached the sermon of ordination to 
an audience of nearly a thousand people. 
Through the development of the Goodall 
Worsted and Plush Mills, established and 
built by Mr. Thomas Goodall and _ his 
three sons, the town has grown wonderfully 
in the last twenty years, and has nearly 
ten thousand inhabitants. During that 
time about three thousand English people, 
mostly skilled laborers and fine representa- 
tives of the good old Anglo-Saxon stock, 
have come here to work in the mills, and 
many of them are enthusiastic members of 
the new church. Then there are many 
French Canadians at Sanford, and one 
frequently sees French signs in the shop 
windows. This combination of Yankees, 
English, and French gives the place a char- 
acter of its own. There is an average at- 
tendance at the morning service of two 
hundred, and double the number in the even- 
ing. The Sunday-school counts over a 
hundred on its list with an extra hundred 
adults in Mr. Prescott’s Bible Class. 
The Alliance has a membership of over 
fifty, with a well-organized set of committees, 
for all sorts of work. 


ACKNOWLEDGMENTS of the American Uni- 
tarian Association :— 


Already acknowledged $45,701.60 


Apr. 1. Society in Westford, Mass............. 40.00 
1. Hawes Unitarian Sunday-school, South 
Boston;; Mass; -\. ..\- sscrd. Shoe 4.10 
1. Society in Davenport, Ia............. 25.00 
1. Society in Fitchburg, Mass............ 358.30 
2. “In loving memory of Rev. Joseph 
Waite”... 23. me 50.00 
2. National Alliance Branch, Fairhaven, 
Massirewi:id ie .autels Sd: «= 10.00 
2. A Friend. 2:05. .i cee tee eee 500.00 
2. First Society, Bridgewater, Mass., ad- 
ditional) wisi5! 2 «nan tk. okt Le 2.85 
4. First Church in Boston, Mass 1,200.00 
4. Society in Spokane, Wash.. . 25.00 
4. Society in Bellingham, Wash 5.00 
4. Society in Milwaukee, Wis......... Fe 100.00 
4. William Hawley Smith, Tryon, N.C..... 1.00 
4. First Church, Brooklyn, N.Y.......... 1,000.00 
4. Arthur B. Emmons, Pasadena, Cal... .. 50.00 
5. Society in Taunton, Mass............. 377.60 
5. Society in Concord, N.H...........-. 318.63 
5. Society in Kansas City, Mo........... 10.00 
5. Society in Eureka, Cal................ 15.00 


Al 


BE 


ways Give Satisfaction. 


HERE is neither pleasure nor 
health in poorly flavored food. 
Slade’s Vanilla, Lemon, Orange, 
etc., like Slade’s Spices, are pure 
and good. 


It will pay you to ask grocers for Slade’s and see 
that they bear the name and warrant of the 


D. & L. SLADE CO., Boston, Mass. — 
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Apr. 6. Society in Ann Arbor, Mich......... . $50.00 
6. Society in Roslindale, Mass. 30.37 
6. Society in Toronto, Can.. 3 60,00 
6. Society in Framingham, Mass. a 47.50 
7. Liberal Christian Church in Wilton, 

ASW pe 2B oes By ie aos 54.55 
7. Society in New Orleans, La........... 20.25 
7, Society in Deerfield, Mass., additional, 2.00 
8. Society in Plymouth, Mass............ 100.00 
8. Society in Geneseo, Ill..,............. 35-00 
8. Mrs. Jennie N. Gowing, Dublin, N.H... 25.00 
8. Society in Helena, Mont., additional. . 40.00 
8. Oklahoma City, Okla., sale of property, 
PAARCC cee rer ce cee eae as 1,303.42 
9. Society in Littleton, Mass............. 66.00 
$51,628.17 


Francis H. Lincoun, Treasurer, 
25 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 


ACKNOWLEDGMENTS of contributions to 
the Unitarian Sunday School Society re- 
ceived from April 1 to April 9, inclusive:— 


Apr. 1. Evanston, Il., Sunday-school............. 5-00 
1. Dundee, Scotland, Unitarian Sunday-school 7.31 
1. Stoneham, Mass., Sunday-school.......... 2.00 
2, Fairhaven, Mass., Women’s Alliance....... 10.00 
2. Ayer, Mass., Sunday-school............. 2.00 
2. Keene, N.H., Sunday-school.............. II.50 
2. Ann Arbor, Mich., Sunday-school......... 2.00 
4. Windsor, Vt., Sunday-school............. 2.00 
4. Danvers, Mass., Sunday-school........... 2.00 
4. Walpole, Mass., Sunday-school.......... 5.00 
5. Boston, Second Church: 7 ............. 50.00 
5. Medford, Mass., Church... 0.0... ...00+5 15.00 
5. Orange, N.J., Sunday-school ............ 10.00 
5. Brookfield, Mass., Sunday-school......... 2.00 
5. Vineland, N.J., Sunday-school........... 1.25 
5. Horace S. Fowle, Boston................ .00 
6. Andover, North, Mass., Sunday-school. .. . . 6.00 
6. Winthrop, Mass., Sunday-school.......... 5.00 
6. Somerville, West, Mass., Sunday-school.... 2.00 
6. Yonkers, N.Y., Sunday-school............ 5.00 
7. Providence, R.I., Westminster Sunday- 

school..... ndid dcigiac eine .. 10,00 
7. Milwaukee, Wis., Sunday-school . 10.10 
7. Woburn, Mass., Sunday-school. . 20.00 
Te Greenfield, Mass., Sunday-school 30.00 
7. Boston, Arlington Street Church 100.00 
7. Boston, East, Mass., Sunday-schoo! 5.00 
8. Lawrence, Kan., Sunday-school... .. -... 10.00 
9. Kenosha, Wis., Sunday-school............ 2.00 
9. Boston, Barnard Memorial.......-...... 10.00 


RicHARD C. HUMPHREYS, 
Treasurer. 


Tuckerman School. 


On April 21 Mrs. Alice N. Lincoln will 
speak to the school, her subject being 
“Model Tenements.”’ 

On Saturday, April 23, Mrs. Kate Gannett 
Wells will speak of the life of Ezra Stiles 
Gannett. 

Rev. Paul R. Frothingham will speak of 
the History of the Arlington Street Church, 
at the church, Friday, April 22, at eleven 
o’clock. All friends are cordially invited. 


Bequests of Miss Martha R. Hunt. 


The will of Miss Hunt bequeaths more 
than $800,000 to charitable, educational, 
and religious institutions. Miss Hunt was 
an invalid and confined to her home for 
more than forty years. By careful man- 
agement and good business ability she in- 
creased the $250,000 or so left by her father, 
Reuben Hunt, who died in 1866, to nearly 
four times that amount. This was ac- 
complished, despite the fact that she gave 
away many thousands of dollars during life. 

Specific public bequests contained in the 
will were as follows:— F 
American Unitarian Association, General Fund. . . $40,000 


American Unitarian Association, Ministerial Relief. 5,000 
i Unitarian Association, residuary legatees 

(after two life annuitants).................. 20,000 
Baldwinville Cottage Hospital, Baldwinville, 

ONE spall, yall crap peel po ped Ay Fe 15,000 

10,000 

5,000 

1,000 

y PRPS eee 10,000 

Se RST. Oe 15,000 


2,000 
Fi 
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some few people still 
buy soda crackers in 
a bag is hard to say. 


But it is easy to 
understand why in- 
creasing millions of a 


Nation’s people keep 
on getting and eating 
more and more 


Uneeda 


Biscuit 
Pag 


(Never Sold in Bulk) 


a Package 


NATIONAL BISCUIT COMPANY 


Home for Incurables, Dorchester........+...... $10,000 


Infants’ School and Children’s Home, Charlestown, 5,000 
Lend-a-Hand Society, Boston..............000- 10,000 
Massachusetts General Hospital, for amusement 
and entertainment of patients at McLean 
AsviumoWamwerley......02'.-scvieccdde leas 10,000 
Massachusetts Society for aiding Discharged Con- 
ho aA ee ec oe an A gi eae 5,000 
Massachusetts Indian Mission, residuary legatee 
after lifeannuitant) 0 fo ek... scene tee 10,000 
Perkins Institution for the Blind................ 10,000 
First Unitarian Church, Somerville............. 5,000 
First Unitarian Church (care of chimes).......... 5,000 
Second Unitarian Church, Somerville............ 5,000 
Somerville Library:— 
Por works of Alt... 5.88 od... .).. Ate $3,000 
Permanent fond... “Age .£2) ss. i. 2sc be 12,000 
} 15,000 
Somerville Day Nursery ia)... ¢.....0...0h20-.- 2,000 
merville Associated Charities................. 7,000 
Somerville Home for the Aged.................. 15,000 
Winter Hill Universalist Church, Somerville... . . . 2,000 
Temporary Home for Discharged Female Prisoners, 

CC lstecripe: Sat ee ae 5,000 
Tuskegee Institute, Alabama................... 15,000 
Winchester Home for Aged Women, Charlestown... 15,000 
Willard Hospital, Bedford, Mass................ 10,000 


The residue, which is estimated at about 
$550,000, will be divided into equal parts 


among five beneficiaries, as follows: Mas- 
sachusetts Society for Prevention of Cruelty 
to Children, Massachusetts Society for 
Prevention of Cruelty to Animals, Humane 
Society of Massachusetts, Hampton Nor- 
mal and Agricultural Institute, and New 
England Watch and Ward Society. 


The Children’s Mission 


To the Children of the Destitute in the Oity 
of Boston. 

The Unitarian Children’s Charity. 

Contributions from the Sunday-schools are used to give 
assistance, temporary shelter or permanent homes to needy 
children, 

Children cared for in private families in close relations 
with the central office. i. , so j 

Applications solicited from families within forty miles of 
Boston, who will take children to board or free of charge. 

dditional donations and bequests are much needed to 
meet increasing demands. 


Henry M. Williams, President. 
Rev. C. R. Eliot, Sec’y. Wm. H. Slocum, Treas 
Parker B. Field, Suferintendent 
279 Tremont St., Boston 
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Pleasantrics, 


From a child’s composition: ‘‘’The climate 
of Palestine is very hot and mountainous, 
especially where the country is flat.” 


Lady: “I wouldlike you to paint my portrait 
with my hat on.’’ Painter: ‘“‘Good gracious, 
madam, you'll have to go to a landscape 
painter for that.” —Meggendorfer Blaetter. 


Nellie: “How conceited you are, Effie! 
You’re always looking at yourself in the 
glass.’’ Effie: ‘I’m sure I’m not. I don’t 
think I’m half as pretty as I really am.’’— 
Illustrated Bits. 


In Sunday-school it was the custom of the 
minister to tell a pretty story, leaving to the 
children the discovery of its moral. Said 
one little girl, ‘‘I do like our minister, he tells 
us such beautiful stories, and he has no 
morals.”’ 


At a dedication festival services at a coun- 
try church the following announcement was 
made by the vicar: ‘‘ The collections to-day 
will be devoted to the arch-fund, and not, as 
erroneously printed on the service papers, to 
the arch-fiend.””—London Daily News. 


“Hoh,” said Wilbur, when Wallie 
wanted to swap an American two-cent 
stamp for a silver shilling. ‘“You’re pretty 
mumpy, I think!’’ ‘‘Mumpy?” asked Wal- 
lie. ‘‘What’smumpy?”’ ‘‘When your cheek 
gets big,’ said Wilbur—2Harper’s Round 
“able. 


A lawyer of Omaha entered an eating- 
house and was immediately approached by 
a waiter, who observed cheerfully, ‘“‘I have 
devilled kidneys, pigs’ feet, and calves’ 
brains.” ‘‘Well,’”’ said the lawyer, sternly, 
“Vou look it, but what’s that to me? J 
came to eat.” 


M. A. P. tells this story of Mr. Zangwill 
at a dinner on one occasion where a lady 
bored him with a number of familiar anec- 
dotes. Her listener looked pained, and the 
lady mildly suggested that she hoped her 
stories were not ‘‘chestnuts.”’. “It would be 
more polite,’ said Mr. Zangwill, “to call 
them marrons glacés.”’ 


From a Legal Point of View.—First 
Lawyer: “I was looking over my _boy’s 
geometry lesson last night. I was quite 
interested in that proposition that the three 
angles of a triangle are equal to two right 
angles.”” Second Lawyer: ‘‘That isn’t very 
complicated.” First Lawyer: ‘‘No; but 
I was trying to think what a man could 
do if he had the other side of the case.’”’— 
Puck. 


There was a young girl named Maria, 
Who happened to fall in the fia. 
When asked, “Was it hot?” 
She replied, “‘It was not.” 
Which proves that young lady a lia. 


There was a young fellow named Tom, 
Who dropped a big dynamite bomb, 
And now up in Mars, 
They are saying, “My stars! 
Where on earth did he emigrate from?”’ 


In the early days of Methodism in Scotland 
a certain congregation where there was but 
one rich man desired to build a new chapel. 
A church meeting was held. The rich old 
Scotchman rose and said, ‘‘Brethren, we 
dinna need a new chapel: I'll give 5 pounds 
for repairs.’”” Just then a bit of plaster fall- 
ing from the ceiling hit him on the head. 
Looking up and seeing how bad it was, he 
said: ‘‘Brethren, it’s worse than I thought. 
T’ll make it 50 pun.” ‘“O Lord!” exclaimed 
a devoted brother on a back seat, “hit 
again!” 


‘im 
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poesia SV KIDDER, PEABODY & CO, 


115 DEVONSHIRE ST. 
BOSTON 


86 WALL ST. 
NEW YORK 


|, the MacDuffie Sch 


For Girls. 
183 Central Street, Springfield, Mass. 


College Preparatory and General Course. Music 
and Art for elementary and advanced students, 
Two year Domestic Science Course. Four attrac- 
tive houses in beautiful grounds. New Gymnas- 
ium and outdoor sports. Halfway. between 
Boston and New York, The absence of raw east 
winds makes it very desirable for girls with a ten- 
dency to colds and throat troubles. College cer- 


tificate privileges. 
—~— 


Principals : 
MacDuffie, Ph. D. 
we. 


Investment Securities 
Foreign Exchange 
Letters of Credit — 


t) John 


CORRESPONDENTS OF 


BARING BROTHERS & CO., LTD. 
LONDON 


oA 


EE 
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Kimball School for Girls 
University Section of Worcester, Mass. 
24th year. Superior preparation for New England 
Colleges. Certificate for Vassar. Scholarships. General 
and special courses. Gymnasium, field sports. For illus- 
trated catalogue, address Miss E. A. Kimball, Principal. : 


PROCTOR ACADEMY 


ANDOVER, N.H. A Unitarian School for both sexes. 
Tuition and Board, $250 a year. Courses in Business and 
Domestic Science. New. Gymnasium. New Separate Dor- 
mitories. College Certificate. T.P. FARR, Prencipal. 


THE TUCKERMAN SCHOOL 


FOR SUNDAY-SCHOOL WORKERS and PARISH 
ASSISTANTS. For particulars address the Dean, 


MRS. CLARA T. GUILD, 
25 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass 


AMONG N.H. HILLS 
REST AND RECREATION 


We will accommodate a few guests at our 
summer home, Restview, Canterbury, N.H., 
from July to October. High and dry, fine 
scenery, maple shade, pine groves, home-grown 
vegetables, etc. For particulars, address C. L. 
TRUE, Tilton, N.H. 


GEO. H. ELLIS CO., Printers 
272 CONGRESS STREET, 
BOSTON. 


‘ 


Educational. 


THE MISSES ALLEN 
SCHOOL FOR GIRLS 


WEST NEWTON, MASS. 
Telephone, 131-1 Newton, West. 


THE ALLEN SCHOOL 


A school where boys are taught to be self- 
reliant. Individual instruction. Thoro 
preparation for college or scientific g 
Athletic training. For catalogue, address 
Everett Starr Jones, Headmaster, 
Box AA, West Newton, Mass. 


i ‘ 
ERIC FOREST SCHOOL 
POWDER POINT, - DUXBURY, MASS. 
Box 638. F. B. KNAPP, Director. 


HACKLEY SCHOOL > 


TARRYTOWN, N.Y. fe 
Rev. SAMUEL A. ELIOT, D.D., President, Trustees, J 
For Catalogue address 4 
WALTER B. GAGE, Headmaster_ 
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The Pope Name Plate Means Even More 
To-day Than It Did Thirty Years Ago 


Thirty years ago you knew that Pope Bicycles were the 
best. You can be even surer of that to-day. 


In the great Pope Mfg. Company is centred the biggest 
bicycle business in America—the consolidation of more 
than thirty factories, with all the noted patents and im- 
provements known to bicycle manufacture. 


Columbia — Rambler — Tribune 
Cleveland — Monarch — Crescent 


No matter what the name, you get in amy Pope bicycle the leadershi 
more than a quarter of a century. e m “" 
No need to depend upon one model for all conditions—a 
model = your Social, needa beers ae for the se Toke 7 
machines for racing, Cha Machines f around service, sturdy | 
little machines for young folks. ag : ia 
Just be sure it’s a Pope wheel when you go to buy, and you can’t go wrong. 
bp 4 peotebly a rons agent in a town. But write and tell us just 
w ofa wi you want, what price it to 
we'll send you full particulars, with clalogue, = 


Pope Manufacturing Co. Hartford Conn. 


